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Who is your favorite news commentator? Do you know your commentators for what they 


really are? Who “has the patronizing bedside manner of a hurried $20 physician?” Which 


one “aims at the heart more than he aims at the head?” Who “operates on the theory ~ 


that the majority of Americans prefer their opinions ready-made?” 











You will find the answers in MOLDERS OF OPINION, an unbiased analysis of the fourteen 
leading American newscasters: Walter Winchell, Raymond Gram Swing, Sumner Welles, Westbrook 
Pegler, Gabriel Heater, David Lawrence, George Ephraim Sokolsky, H. V. Kaltenborn, John B. 
Kennedy, Drew Pearson, Walter Lippmann, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Paul Mallon, Dorothy Thompson. In 
a series of brilliant sketches, the authors, eminent journalists in their own right, reveal the behind- 
the-headline stories of these columnists and commentators who mold the opinions of a nation. 


Behind every man is a story—a drama—as exciting and significant as the events he reports. 


Originally appearing as a series of articles in The Sign—now revised and brought up to date 
in book form—MOLDERS OF OPINION offers stimulating, delightfully informal reading. 
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This beautiful new Sunday Missal has 


Twelve Distinctive Features: 


1. “I PRAY THE MASS” is the most complete American-made Sun- 
day Missal today. It has 14 Prefaces 


2. The New Revised Text of the New Testament is used throughout 


3. “I PRAY THE MASS” has large, clear, legible type, printed 
throughout in red and black 

4, “I PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 original drawings 

5. “Liturgical Calendar” good for 10 years is a guide to what Mass 
the priest is saying at the altar 


6. “References” in “I PRAY THE MASS” are distinct (on separate 
lines), and complete, making it easy to follow the priest 


7. “Thought for Today” at the beginning of each Sunday’s Mass 
helps meditation 


8. “Thought for the Week” at the end of most of the Masses is ex- 
cellent spiritual reading 
9. “Treasury of Prayers” 
prayerbook in itself 


10. “I PRAY THE MASS” is further complete by listing separately 
(pages 379-381) the Extra Masses which are used in certain years to 
round out the Church year 
11. “I PRAY THE MASS” has all the necessary Masses (for all Sun- 
days and Holydays of Obligation) including also the Nuptial Mass 
and the Mass of St. Joseph 


12. “I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 pages. It is the latest and most 
up-to-date missal obtainable today 


ORDER BY NUMBER 


in the back of the Missal proper, is a 
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| ention 
> Hallett Abend was born in Portland, 
Oregon. He attended Stanford University 
and became City Editor of the Los Ange- 
les Times. For over fifteen years he was 
far Eastern correspondent for the New 
York Times and has been a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. His was the famous scoop on the 
Three Power Pact between Germany, 
Russia, and Japan, for which his life 
was seriously threatened by the Japa- 
nese. Among his many books are Ram- 
parts of the Pacific, Japan Unmasked, 
Treaty Ports, etc. 


> Lieut. (jg) S. Constantino, who makes 
his second appearance in THE SIGN with 


_m article on helicopters, is a Midwest- 


emer by birth and a graduate of Quincy 
College in Illincis. After graduation he 
joined the Coast Guard, became a pilot, 
and eventually an instructor in the 
helicopter training program at Floyd 
Bennett Field in Brooklyn. He is the 
author of Amen, Amen, and has written 
for several national magazines. 


> Denis Gwynn is the author of many 
historical and biographical works. Edu- 
ated in Irish and English universi- 
ties, he became founder and editor of 
New Ireland, served in the last war, 
returned to become Assistant Editor of 
Everyman, then of Review of Reviews. 
He then became a foreign correspondent. 
Some time after his return to London, 
he became an editor of the Catholic 
Times. His last position along these 
lines was Editor of the Dublin Review. 


> The short stories this month are by a 
twenty-four-year-old serviceman, Robert 
Hanlon, and a veteran short-story writer, 
Michael McLaverty. Hanlon is a native 
of New York City and put in two years 
at Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Md., before the Army caught up 
with him. McLaverty is a Belfast school- 
master. His work has appeared in 
O'Brien’s Best British Short Stories, in 
Story Magazine in America. A volume of 
his stories, The Wild Duck’s Nest, will 
be brought out by Devin-Adair this 
winter. 


> George N. Shuster, recently returned 
from Germany, is President of Hunter 
College, New York City. Educated at 
Notre Dame, Poitiers, and Columbia, 
his has been a career dedicated to educa- 
tion and to letters. He is the author of 
over a dozen books. 
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A Simple Lesson © 


‘THE best editorial that can be written about the 
birth of Christ is the simple description of that event 
in the Gospel according to St. Luke. There is a charm 
about this story—and a significance—that surpasses 
anything in divine or human literature. Repetition 
seems only to strengthen its hold on the human heart. 

“And Joseph also,” St. Luke tells us, “went from 
Galilee to the town of David, which is called Bethle- 
hem .. . to register, together with Mary, his espoused 
wife, who was with child. And it came to pass while 
they were there that the days for her to be delivered 
were fulfilled. And she brought forth her firstborn son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him 
in a manger because there was no room for them in 
the inn. 

“And there were shepherds in the same district 
living in the fields and keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by 
them and the glory of God shone round about them 
and they feared exceedingly. 

“And the angel said to them, ‘Do not be afraid, for 
behold, I bring you good news of great joy which 
shall be to all the people; for there has been born to 
you today in the town of David a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign to you; you 
will find an infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.’ And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and singing, ‘Glory to God in the highest and 
peace on earth among men of good will.’” 


RRENEATH the artless words of St. Luke’s narrative 
there is deep meaning. That babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in a manger is God as well as 
man. He foresaw and chose the circumstances of His 
birth. That He was born at that particular time and 
in those particular surroundings was a matter of 
deliberate choice. 

Judged in the light of the standards by which the 
modern world lives, Christ's birth at Bethlehem repre- 
sents a woeful loss of opportunity. Since He could 
arrange the matter as He pleased and since He had 
come to save the world, why was He not born in 
Rome, seat of the Emperor and center of world power? 
At least, one would think, Christ should have mani- 


fested Himself on that first Christmas day to Herod 
who ruled over that part of the Empire, to the Hel. 
lenistic philosophers whose reasonings dominated the 
world of thought, to the Scribes so learned in the lay, 
to the Pharisees so formal in its fulfillment, and t 
the priests who offered the ancient sacrifices in the 
Temple. 


SINCE Christ came to save the world, it would seem 
to be only elementary prudence to make Himself 
known to important people, to people who possessed 
wisdom and power and wealth and influence. 

Instead of that, Christ came into this world in pov. 
erty and obscurity, in a tiny town of a small province 
of the Roman Empire. The only human beings who 
knew of His birth were His mother and foster father 
and a group of shepherds called by angelic mes 
sengers from a neighboring field. 

We Christians profess to understand the enigma of 
Bethlehem, but if we do we certainly do not act on ow 
knowledge. In planning an era of peace on earth, we 
place our reliance on wealth and learning and power 
—especially on power. We rest our confidence in 
diplomatic maneuverings, treaties, pacts, spheres o 
influence, and international organizations. We look 
to foreign ministers, presidents, premiers, and ger- 
eralissimos as the creators of our earthly utopia. 


AND yet to the dullest mind the message of Bethle 
hem should be clear. It was declared by the angels 
to the shepherds: “Peace on earth among men d 
good will.” We shall have peace on earth as indi 
viduals and as nations if we have good will to ow 
fellow men and to God. That good will is acceptance 
and practice of the teachings of Christ. The ever-recu- 
ring specter of war and its consequent miseries will 
haunt us to the end of time if we do not learn and 
practice that simple but all-important lesson o 
Christmas. 
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Amst all the discussion on the atomic bomb, one of the most 
predictable results has been to furnish arguments for com- 
pusory universal military service in this country. The atom 
bomb seems clearly to have 
demonstrated the need of im- 
mediate proposals for world- 
wide limitation of armaments 
and abolition of conscription. 
The discussion at San Francisco seemed to indicate that the 
imention was for the United Nations Organization to have 
am armed force at its disposal that would swiftly and surely 
deal with all wars when and as they reared their aggressive 
heads. Yet we are told that the “atomic age,” with its elements 
of swift and deadly mass destruction, demands that military 
taining of all our youth be legislated at once in the in- 
tests of national defense. The logic is topsy-turvy. Unless, 
of course, it be that this new world organization for peace has 
tally died aborning. 

We speak of defense. Against whom? Certainly not our 
astwhile enemies, crippled as they are. The neutrals? Surely 
not Sweden or Eire or'Spain or Switzerland. Our Allies? The 
only ones possibly great enough to attack us are thé British 
Empire and Russia. And if any contingency can be labeled 
absurd in this “peace-loving,” saber-rattling world, it is that 
of the British Empire attacking the United States. Against 
vhom, then, do we speak of defense? If there is a nation in 
the world that is a threat to us and to world peace, then we 
thould know it. Our people should be told. If war is seen 
inthe offing, a fact that is not being made evident, then there 


Compulsory Military 
Service 


is justification for President Truman's proposal for a year’s 


taining of American youth. If war is not foreseeable, then 
ay of the arguments advanced for peacetime training are at 
variance with the dictates of right reason. For the proposition 
m which they all rest, “peace must be built upon power,” 
ia pernicious and false principle. Peace must be built upon 
justice. Only by a world rule of law enforced by an inter- 
tational police force can the nations of the earth hope to be 
tlieved of the crushing financial burden of armaments and 
military service. 

Since General George C. Marshall first proposed compul- 
ry peacetime military service in September of 1944, the 
tditorial policy of these pages has been repeated again and 
ain as in opposition until such'time as the need for such a 

ic step is demonstrated. In the meantime, we submit, 
that need has not been demonstrated. 

Because there are those who are urging this training as 
imeans of building character, this argument, foolish as it is, 
amnot be ignored. Millions of Americans who have gone 
through the training programs offered by the various branches 
of our armed forces have come home. They are in our midst 
again. Ask them what they think of military training as a 
factor in forming character in American youths. Ask them 
what the Army and the Navy recommended to them in 
ttgard to practices that in civilian life are listed as statutory 
offenses. Ask them if immorality was or was not sanctioned 
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and even organized by military authority. If they will not tell 
you, ask any chaplain or medical officer. If moral teaching 
means anything to the civic health of a nation, then the last 
thing we should be considering is military “character” train- 
ing. The evils we have to stomach because of war are another 
thing again in times of peace. 


Ir wouLp have been an ideal solution to the most fretsome 
of world problems had President Truman’s statement about 
our possession of the atomic bomb been absolutely accurate: 
“We regard possession of this 
new power . .. as a sacred 
trust. . . . The world knows 
that trust will not be violated.” 
“If the world were content to 
trust us, knowing that its trust would not be violated, there 
would have been no point to Mr. Molotoff’s grim truculence: 
“We shall have atomic energy.” There would have been little 
point to all the worry here and abroad over the disposition 
of this unhappy secret that spawned such inhuman and in- 
defensible obliteration on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Prior to the Truman-Attlee-King discussions last month in 
Washington, there were, and probably still are, generically 
speaking, three schools of thought on what to do about the 
atomic secret. First, there were those who wanted immediately 
to share the secret with the whole world, but most especially 
with Russia, as a sort of earnest of our good intentions and 
confidence. The fact that in from three to five years other 
nations will have discovered it anyway has been about the 
only element of sense in the solution proposed by this group. 
Secondly, there were those who would have us keep the 
secret to ourselves. The present state of the world is too un- 
stable for us to risk putting into the hands of enemies the 
best defensive weapon we have. Thirdly, there have been 
the in-between groups. Knowing that the secret can be kept 
for but a relatively short time; some would use it asa diplo- 
matic weapon to fashion by threat the sort of world in which 
it will be safe to have the secret known. Others would, as 
Senator Brien McMahon urged, “turn over to the Security 
Council of the United Nations what we know about atomic 
energy in return for every member of the United Nations 
making available to us and to the other members of the 
Security Council all information and know-how that they 
might have on armaments and weapons of war.” The Security 
Council would have the right of inspection in every country 
of the world to make sure the agreement was being kept. 
The only major objection to this is that the Security Council, 
which has not yet even begun to function, is saddled with 
the right of veto by any one of the Big Five, even when it 
is party to a dispute. 

It does seem obvious that the potentialities for good of 
atomic energy cannot be bottled up long because of its use 
in war. It does seem obvious that the atomic bomb device 
itself cannot long be kept from the rest of the world. And 
it does seem obvious that the only solution is to put it under 


Possession of 
the Atomie Secret 








the custody of the United Nations Organization. It would — 


seem that the chief concern of the whole world should be to 
fashion as quickly as possible a control commission of the 


United Nations Organization that is adequate in itself to deal - 


with the problem and is adequately backed up by the united 
will and determination for peace of all the nations of the 
world. Until that is done it is folly to give the secret of chaos 
to a jittery world. 


Tue results of Allied bombing attacks on Germany have 
recently been reported by Franklin D’Olier, civilian chair- 
man of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey. The 
secular press hailed the Sur- 
vey’s findings as. conclusive 
evidence that superiority of 
air power was the decisive 
element in the Allied victory 
over Germany. But the work of Mr. D’Olier’s committee has 
a much more significant value. It does more than highlight 
the role of air power in modern warfare. It unintentionally 
puts a spotlight on the barbarity and utter inhumanity of 
modern warfare itself. 

The report indicates that, even in American precision 
attacks, only 20 per cent of the bombs dropped landed with- 
in the target area. This target area included, not only the 
actual objective, but everything around it within a circle 
having a radius of 1000 feet. Hence, even the bombs which 
fell within the target area would accidentally damage the 
property and menace the lives_of civilians living within a 


Misses—Four 
Out of Five 


couple of city blocks in any direction from the target. But- 


the really appalling piece of news is that 80 per cent of 
the bombs let loose missed the target area completely and 
consequently landed on nonmilitary objectives! 

Nearly 2,700,000 tons of bombs were dropped by the AAF 
and the RAF. They crippled German industry, but that is 
not all they did. Their record also includes: 305,000 civilians 
killed, 780,000 wounded, 7,500,000 rendered homeless. Twenty 
per cent of the housing units in Germany were destroyed 
or badly damaged. 


All this carnage and destruction among a civilian popula- 
tion can be justified on only one score—as an unintentional 
evil accompanying a lawful attack on a military target. But 
when unintended mishaps reach such terrifying proportions, 
when a deadly missile hits a military objective in only one 
out of five chances, it is time to label all bombing immoral. 
The Survey's report should make us take one more step 
toward abandoning the notion that war is a moral method 
of settling international disputes. 


Tue HeAR1 of man can become inured to pain. Especially 
to somebody else’s pain. War makes tragedy so common- 
place that normal human responses become drugged and 
dulled. Even the news that 
millions in Europe/face starva- 
tion this winter leaves some 
people apathetic. This is more 
than merely regrettable. It is 
a sin against the love we owe to Christ and His suffering 
brethren. Whether they have been our friends or our enemies, 
it makes no difference. Christ is hungry in them; and we must 
feed Him. 


The Catholics of the United States have already done 
nobly in charity's holy war against cold and hunger and 
homelessness. The nine campaigns sponsored by the War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
havesenabled that organization to send more than 43,000,000 
pounds of clothing and foodstuffs to war-stricken areas 
throughout the world. This amounted to $35,000,000 worth 
of relief. An impressive figure, but it must become still more 


Mercy 
For Milliens 
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so. As long as there are any of Christ’s brethren threatened 
with starvation, Catholic charity in a land of comparative 
comfort cannot grow content with itself and say that it ha 
done enough. 

From the ninth to the sixteenth of December a tenth relief 
campaign will be launched by the War Relief Services. |; 
aims at collecting 20,000,000 cans of food for distribution jn 
Europe and the Far East. As usual, the campaign is well 
organized. Large warehouses have been hired for tempo 
storage of the precious cargo. Only one ingredient of suc. 
cess remains to be supplied: the generous response of jp. 
dividual Catholics all over-the country. 

In Europe recently there has been a wholehearted outbury 
of sympathy for the starving millions, especially for thos 
in Germany. General Franco offered hospitality to 50,00 
children; Mr. Bevin, in a speech which reached unusual 
heights of emotional climax, gave voice to British horror at 
the misery of 14,000,000 Germans; Eire laid plans for supple. 
menting her already heroic relief work; a Swiss Catholic 
newspaper denounced conditions in Germany as “an injus 
tice of world-wide historical importance” and _ projected 
another campaign of mercy among Swiss Catholics; our own 
deputy Military Governor in Germany, Lieutenant General 
Lucius D. Clay, told the War Department that 300,000 ad. 
ditional tons of food were required to offset starvation in 
Germany this winter. Those who see misery at close range 
are desperately in earnest about relieving it. The December 
campaign gives Catholics in America another opportunity to 
heed the pitiable cries of a hungry Christ who lives in ow 
starving fellow men. 


WueEN some American soldiers in the army of occupation 
requested permission to marry German girls—in some cass 
for the sake of legitimatizing children already conceived- 
General Eisenhower answered 
categorically: “There is no in 
tention to grant such privileges 
in the American zone.” No 
matter how important it is to 
remind the German people that they are a defeated nation, 
the United States Army has no lawful power to interfere 
unnecessarily with the natural rights of our soldiers. With 
all due respect to the General, it can be said that whena 
man decides to marry, he is exercising a right, not enjoying 
a privilege—even if he wants to marry a German or a Jap. 

As a temporary measure, antifraternization laws may be 
necessary in a newly conquered country. And thus indirectly 
a man’s right to marry may be accidentally interfered with 
simply because there is no opportunity to meet marriageable 
girls. This temporary measure is defensible in the interest of 
general security. But once the fraternization bans have been 
lifted, as they have been in Germany, with the result that 
American soldiers can freely visit German homes and become 
acquainted with German women, it is sheer arbitrariness for 
any human power to decree that they cannot marry the 
women whom they have learned to love. Such a decree is 
beyond the competence of civil or military authority and 
consequently unjust. 

It is inevitable that if our men stay in Germany for any 
length of time, some of them will woo and win German 
girls. Moreover, since 53 per cent of the population in the 
American zone listed themselves as Catholics in the 1939 
census, it may be presumed that many of these girls would 
make worthy wives. To refuse our soldiers permission 
marry such girls is not only an unjustifiable interference with 
personal rights; it is poor social policy as well. It will mul 
tiply extramarital irregularities, and it will embitter thos 
wholesome Germans who still want to see their daughters 
bear legitimate children. 


A Privilege 
or a Right? 
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us eight decades the Rising Sun 
was the symbol of empire. As victors 


and trustees of democracy in the Orient, 


what should our policy be? 


EVER before in the history of the 

world—until Japan afforded that 
eample—has any nation, within eighty 
years after emerging from medievalism, 
feudalism, and isolation, risen to a 
position of domination over one-fifth 
of the population of the globe, and 
then declined to impotence and shrunk 
wgain within the narrow confines of 
its original borders. 

This is the astonishing record of the 
Japanese people who eight decades ago 
were confined within their own islands, 
comprising an area less than that of 
the state of California. At one time, 
within four months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Empire ruled 405,000,000 
people—one-fifth of the globe’s popula- 
tion of two billion—and within a year 
began to lose the outlying territories 
piecemeal. Today the eg are 
back to their original islands, and if 
the policies of their conquerors are 
successful, there they will remain. 

The only example of rapid expan- 
sion and sudden collapse in any way 
comparable to this Japanese record, 
which will busy historians and drama- 
tists for many decades to come, is that 
of the Mongol Emperors of China, 
Genghis and Kublai Khan and their 
descendants. The Mongol, or Yuan 
Dynasty, ruled China for only about 
tighty years, but their collapse was not 
comparable to the downfall of Japan, 
for their descendants ruled large seg- 
ments of india-and other fragments 
of Kublai’s empire for centuries after 
they were ejected from China. 

There have been successive storms 
of criticism of the policies which Gen- 
tral Douglas MacArthur is carrying 
out in Japan, and between these storms 
there have been loud choruses of praise. 
Actually those policies have been sound 


Fighty Years - - 
And Gone! 


By HALLETT ABEND 
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Emperor Hirohito of Japan shown in an ancient ceremonial role 


—granting the initial handicap of the 
decision to permit the Japanese Em- 
peror to remain on his throne, and the 
decision to operate through the Japa- 
nese government, instead of destroying 
that government and imposing a foreign 
military rule over Japan, as has been 
done in the case of Germany. 

There can be little basis for guarrel- 
ing with the decision to use Hirohito 
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to order the surrender of his army and 
navy. Had he been deposed before that 
surrender was complete, most of East 
Asia would probably have been thrown 
into turmoil, and American casualties 
would have been many times multiplied, 
for the Japanese militarists would have 
obeyed nothing but an Imperial rescript 
ordering them to, lay down their arms. 
But the announced policy of permit- 











PRINCE FUMIMARO KONOYE 


BARON KIJURO SHIDEHARA 


Japanese endeavors to misinform the world were enormously successful 


ting the Japanese to vote upon the 
question of retaining. their dynastic 
rulers is surely a prime blunder. That 
they will vote for this retention, and 
by an overwhelming majority, is a 
foregone conclusion. And that the in- 
stitution of the throne will prove the 
rallying point for all of the evil and 
reactionary forces of Japan, which must 
be eliminated before the peace of the 
Far East can be assured, is certain. 

Che highly vocal critics who clamored 
igainst the mildness of those directives 
which were issued by General Mac- 
\rthur during the first fortnight after 
he landed upon Japanese soil lacked any 
realistic understanding of the situation. 
During that first two weeks the Ameri- 
can army of occupation had to grow 
from an initial force of only 8,000 men 
to a force of more than 70,000. At that 
time there were still more than 2,000,- 
000 fully armed and organized Japanese 
troops in the home islands of the Em- 
pire. Had MacArthur issued during that 
initial 14-day period any of the harsh di- 
rectives which came later, they would 
probably have provoked armed Japanese 
resistance, and the small American oc- 
cupation forces might have been an- 
nihilated by fanatical attacks launched 
by overwhelmingly large and powerful 
Japanese contingents. The end of kill- 
ng, and the bloodless occupation, were 
worth the price paid at that time 

sut there have been serious blunders 
in plenty since the initial fortnight of 
occupation. One of these, of prime im- 
portance, was to permit the continued 
existence and activities of the kempeitai, 
otherwise known as the gendarmes or 
secret police. This body of men was as 


dangerous as Hitler’s Gestapo or SS 
troops, and just as vicious. They are still 
in existence as an organization, and do 
much to stifle the little spontaneous 
movement toward supporting demo- 
cratic policies which might otherwise 
have developed. 

Another blunder was that of permit- 
ting the Japanese government, in most 
instances, to order and carry out the 
arrest of those leaders whose arrest has 
been demanded on the score that they 
are war criminals. Had Japan conquered 
this country, such activities would have 
been carried out by the Japanese mili- 
tary. The fact that we have permitted 
the Japanese to carry on these activities 
will do much to perpetuate the false 
legend that Japan was not defeated in 
the war, but that the Emperor ordered 
surrender “for the sake of humanity.” 

The Japanese are a ruthless and 
an overbearing people. They misinter- 
pret kindness, consideration for “face,” 
and forbearance as sure signs of weak- 
ness, and totally misinterpret deeds not 
in conformity with their own harsh 
codes and practices. 

This pretense that General Mac- 
Arthur is dealing with and fostering 
“liberals” in Japan is also harmful to 
the cause of the victors, and helps to 
compromise the chances for a durable 
peace. The men with whom we are 
dealing are not liberals. The Japanese 
people know that they are not. And now 
they conceal their amusement and con- 
tempt for what they imagine to be our 
stupidity; they believe that we are crassly 
ignorant and do not realize that we are 
dealing with and attempting to use mem- 
bers of “the old gang.” 


THE SIGN 

Baron Shidehara is not really a lib 
eral. He was known as a “‘liberal” jp 
Japan when, before the invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931, he opposed the 
militarists. But his opposition to the 
military clique and their methods was 
based upon the conviction that China 
could be subjugated by guile and by 
pressure and threats, and that violence 
was not necessary. In other words the 
estimable Baron sided with the vicious 
“big business” group in Japan, for the 
Empire’s super-capitalists feared the 
army, and foresaw that instead of being 
permitted to prosper they would be 


forced, if the army gained ascendancy, . 


to pay such huge tribute to the military 
that their very resources, let alone their 
profits, would be endangered. This, in 
truth, is what happened; the army 
ceased even reporting to the Imperial 
treasury the extent of its expenditures, 

Another Japanese of dubious record 
is being used by General MacArthur- 
Yosuke Tsurumi, a shady politician 
and bribe-taker. He is a_ brother of 
Ken Tsurumi, also of unsavory reputa- 
tion as a supporter of violence and 
bloodshed, who was Japanese Consul 
General at Singapore at the time of the 
attack upon Pearl Harbor. The elder 
Tsurumi came to the United States 
nearly two decades ago and _ lectured 
widely in this country. He also con- 
tributed misleading articles about Japan 
and the Far East to several magazines of 
national reputation. Then he went back 
to Japan, was elected to Parliament, and 
was caught taking a huge bribe—nearly 
200,000 yen, at that time equivalent to 
almost $100,000 in American money. 
This forced him into retirement, from 
which he has now been dragged to 
foster the cause of good government- 
supposedly with sincerity and enthu- 
siasm. 

The climax is capped, however, by 
Prince Konoye’s assignment or usurpa 
tion of the task of revising and liberaliz 
ing the Japanese Constitution. 


RINCE KONOYE has for years been 

known in the Far East as the tool of 
the more extreme element of the Japa 
nese militarists. He was so well known 
as a supporter of the army’s conquest of 
Manchuria and the plan to_ invade 
China proper, that when he was made 
Premier in the early summer of 1937 
China felt certain of being attacked 
south of the Great Wall. 

Japanese endeavors to misinform the 
world were enormously successful. I well 
remember that when Prince Konoye be- 
came Premier, the press of the world, 
almost unanimously, hailed his elevation 
to that office with relief. Editorials in 
all countries declared that Konoye, “the 
Liberal,” would ease tension in the 
Far East. 
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At that period I was the China cor- 
ndent for the New York Times, 
and the editor cabled me to send by mail 
an analysis of what could be expected 
from Konoye and his new Cabinet. I 
gnt along a story a column and a half 
in length, declaring that instead of being 
a genuine liberal, Konoye was hand in 
glove with the militarists, and that his 
accession to power meant that the army 
was ready to attack’ China—having al- 
ready digested Manchuria. 

That mailed article was published in 
New York on June 22, 1937. Fifteen 
days later, July 7th, occurred the skir- 
mish at Marco Polo Bridge, near Pei- 
ping—and immediately Japan invaded 
China and began the war which lasted 
more than eight years, or until her final 
surrender in August of 1945. And that 
is the record of the Prince who is to 
“liberalize” the Japanese constitution! 

Just as Konoye was the tool and at- 
complice of the Japanese militarists, so 
Baron Shidehara, since he became Pre- 
mier, has been the tool and accomplice 
of the “Zaibatsu,” the group of enor- 
mously wealthy Japanese bankers, indus- 
trialists, and munition makers. Mac- 
Arthur has ordered the dissolution of 
those great family trusts, and there is 
some progress along the lines desired. 
But meanwhile, before their dissolution, 
the members of the “Zaibatsu” are hav- 
ing one more deep dip into the national 
treasury. 

Already, since the American occupa- 
tion, the great munition-making corpora- 
tions had been paid eighteen billion 
yen as compensation for canceled war 
contracts, and then Shidehara inaugu- 
tated a move to pay them another four- 
teen billion yen. At present exchange 
rates, these two sums are equivalent to 
about $2,133,000,000 in American money. 

At the same time that this outrageous 
looting of the government treasury is 
going on, nothing is being done for 
the unemployed common people of 
Japan, nothing much is being done by 
the Japanese government to feed the 
hungry masses of the population, nor to 
provide against hunger and famine be- 
fore spring. 

Of course the Japanese leaders are 
importuning the United States and the 
UNRRA to step in and feed Japan’s 
hungry millions, quite ignoring the fact 
that the more than two billion dollars 
being turned over to the already enor- 
mously wealthy “Zaibatsu” would pur- 
chase ample food supplies abroad. 

Unhappily, there is no settled policy 
as to the probable length of American 
military occupation of Japan. Political 
pressure for the early withdrawal of the 
American army from Hirohito’s home 

,Mpire is certain to begin soon and rap- 
idly increase. Every American parent 
wants his or her Jimmie or Johnny to 


come home—forgetting that when mil- 
lions of people want just this, and are 
accorded their wish, there will not be 
enough men left in our armed forces 
properly to support our policies abroad. 
Congress and the Administration, with 
an election looming up in 1946, and a 
presidential election due two years later, 
naturally put pressure upon the War 
and Navy Departments to accelerate the 
speed of demobilization. 

But it is clear to our military leaders, 
and to the tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who have lived and worked in the 
Far East, that if we withdraw from 
Japan too soon we shall have thrown 
away the fruits of our victory. We shall 
be inviting Japan to rearm. 

What we want from Japan is a very 
great intangible. We want the Japanese 
people so completely to change their 
thinking, their aspirations, and their 
outlook upon the world, that they will 
be good neighbors, reliable neighbors, 
and will not again break the peace. 

That seems a simple set of require- 
ments, but it is one that will take the 
Japanese at least two decades to meet. 
Their miseducation has been complete 
and has endured for so long that there 





> A man wrapped up in himself 

makes a small parcel. 

—ANON. 
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is alive today no Japanese, unless he is 
an octogenarian, who was not subjected 
in his childhood and youth to inocula- 
tion with vicious doctrines—the belief 
that Japan was chosen by the gods to 
rule all the rest of mankind, the belief 
that the Japanese alone of all the races 
are ruled by semi-divinities directly de- 
scended from ancient gods. 

The Japanese are not an ignorant or 
an illiterate people. If they were, the 
task of re-educating them would be 
comparatively easy. 

The Japanese, as a people, are prob- 
ably the most literate people in the 
world. In Hirohito’s home empire, illit- 
eracy is actually less than one per cent— 
as compared with a disgracefully higher 
rate in the United States and in Great 
Britain. The task of re-educating 70-, 
000,000 people is formidable. In Ger- 
many Hitler ruled less than fifteen 
years—but in Japan the Shinto cult and 
the creeds of the ruthless militarists have 
been drilled into the minds of the peo- 
ple since 1865—the close of our Civil 
War. 

There is another reason, besides the 
danger of Japan’s rearming, why too 
early a military withdrawal from Japan 
would be a blunder and even a tragedy 
for the United States. If we withdraw, 
we create a “power vacuum,” and no 
place in the world does a vacuum of 
that kind remain’ long unfilled. China 





could not take our place in Japan, nor 
could Great Britain. But Russia could, 
and Russia, undoubtedly, would occupy 
Japan under some pretext, if we were 
to withdraw too soon. 

In the Far East we have acquiesced to 
a farcical plebiscite in Outer Mongolia, 
in which not a single vote was cast 
against that half million square miles of 
territory becoming “an independent re- 
public’—and part of the Soviet system. 
All ballots had to be signed, by the way. 
China had to agree—we would not sup- 
port her protest had she made one. 

We have been silent over the fact 
that the Russians have thoroughly sacked 
and looted Manchuria of industrial 
equipment. China was promised the re- 
covery of Manchuria intact, and it was 
understood that the twelve billion yen 
worth of industrial developments made 
there would serve China in lieu of 


‘reparations. Russia subscribed to that 


promise, and China was not an enemy 
country, but nevertheless day and night 
since Russian troops have occupied 
Manchuria freight trains have been 
chugging northward carrying Manchur- 
ia’s industrial equipment into Siberia. 
What has not gone to Siberia, has gone 
westward by motor truck caravans into 
Outer Mongolia. China, in Manchuria, 
will inherit empty factory buildings, 
with doors swinging in the winds—if in- 
deed the Chinese Communists do not 
take over the huge area. 

Russian troops have taken over the 
northern half of Korea—the industrial- 
ized part of the country, the part richest 
in minerals and other resources. North- 
ern Korea, too, is being stripped bare. 

In the Far East Russia is doing to 
Manchuria and Korea just what she has 
done to eastern Germany; but Germany 
was an enemy country and inflicted in- 
calculable injuries upon European Rus- 
sia. China was a friend and an ally, 
and Korea has been promised inde- 
pendence “in due course.” And yet no 
voice is raised to protest against what 
Russia is doing in East Asia. 

Britain appeased Hitler for years— 
and then, inevitably, came the attack in 
September 1939. 

The United States appeased Japan 
for half a century. We let her take 
Formosa and the Pescadores. We per- 
mitted her to annex Korea. We did 
nothing, except write notes, when she 
filched Manchuria from China. When 
Japanese armies swept down the China 
coast in 1937, we continued to sell 
Japan scrap iron, gasoline, aviation gas- 
oline, and equipment for munitions 
factories. We appeased and appeased— 
and then came Pearl Harbor. 

Apparently nations, like individuals, 
bring retribution upon themselves when 
they persist in compromising with im- 
morality and evil. 


strance in Corpus Christi 


"THESE folks,” my Tennessee driver 

said to me one morning, “is just 
like the folks back home. Only they 
ain’t got nothing.” One who remembers 
what German Catholicism was before 
the war could hardly think of a more 
appropriate description. So very much 
is gone, so little comes back again, but 
the people are still an amalgam of sin- 
ners and saints. It would be useless to 
speak of Silesia, land of a dozen Marian 
shrines which a cynical Frederick once 
took from Austria almost at the same 
time he helped to divide Poland, and 
which by a curious kind of irony is now 
to become Polish territory. Or of the 
masses of the Berlin faithful, perhaps 
the staunchest and most sorely tried of 
German Catholics. An impenetrable veil 
conceals most of them from our eyes, 
and the veil is merciful—to us. In Ba- 
varia, Theresa Neumann and Cardinal 
Faulhaber both survive. The Sacred Host 
is still her only food, and again and 
again she lives through the agony of 
the Passion. He is old, feeble, and illus- 
trious as always. 

We shall turn rather to the populous 
West. I went to Mass occasionally at 
one of the few surviving Frankfurt 
churches. The roof had been blown half 
off by a bomb, and is still half gone. 
You cannot enter by the main door 
because bedsteads and tables, brought 
there during the war by homeless fam- 
ilies, are still piled up high inside. Rain 
dribbles down through the ceiling and 
spatters on the bald heads of kneeling 
men. Gusts of wind blow out the candles 
on the altar, and acolytes hurry to light 
them anew. Yet this is a very fortunate 
city church. In Mannheim there is no 





Above: Cardinal Faulhaber holds mon- 
procession 
Right: Famous Cologne Cathedral. Note 
damage to roof. Inside is rubble 


roof or ceiling. In Cologne you must 
walk miles for Mass. Nearly all the old 
churches of Trier are in ruins. Debris 
still clutters up the floor of Cologne 
cathedral, and the snow will soon lie 
in drifts there. I suppose I missed most 
the church of St. Andrew, where the 
bones of St. Albertus Magnus rest be- 
neath a tragic heap of rubble. 

No one can imagine what some of 
these towns look like until he has been 
in them. In the smaller places and in 
the country military signs indicate that 
most—not all, by any means—ecclesiasti- 
cal property is “‘off limits.” But the rec- 
tories and convents are jammed with 
widows whose husbands died in concen- 
tration camps, with aged and feeble sur- 
vivors of the Center Party, and with 
other victims of the time. You go to bed 
with the chickens. There is no light. 
There will be no heat. And probably 
there will be no food. The Monastery 
of Maria Laach still houses a garrison 
of French soldiers, and the great religi- 
ous hospitals were, when I saw them last, 
crowded with deportees. The vast ma- 
jority of the schools in the larger cities 
have gone up in smoke. 

And what is the human task which 
must be performed against that back- 
ground of desolation? I should like to 


The trouble is not that 
German youth has been taught 
Nazism. It’s that they have 
been taught nothing else 
10 


The Cross in the 
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illustrate. One Sunday morning I bought 
a copy of the little, yellow parish paper. 
In many districts it is still impossible 
to get permission to print even a cate 
chism, but in this town there wasa 
paper in which | was startled to find 
an article written by a friend whom the 
Nazis had sent to Dachau when they 
occupied Vienna in 1938. We had 
thought him dead. But by a miracle he 
still breathed and was writing about the 
things he had endured. When I met 
him I saw his wife Lisa, too. She had 
been young and proud and blonde when 
Hitler came. Her red-headed baby was 
just a year old then. And now? I fought 
off an impulse to kneel and kiss her 
hand. Have you ever seen Donatello’ 
haggard Mary Magdalen in the Florence 
baptistry? Lisa was just like that. Her 
husband had gone to Vienna, slipped 
through the Russian lines, and brought 
her out. She had not eaten for days 
The bones of her body were where once 
her flesh had been. 

Lisa is a woman, and woman is the 
key to the task to which I have referred. 
When a Christian looks about him in 
Europe today and thinks of what mus 
be done, the first thing he must face is 
the burden which has lain so heavily 
upon the daughters of Eve. It is as if 
woman had been standing alone in 4 
great field with her children scattered 
far—alone past the fringe of sadness 
and into the bitter realm of hvsteria 
and fear. As the bombs fell she went to 
another place, always to another place, 
to a cousin who had an attic or to & 
stranger with a stone in his heart. She’ 
was also with the harvest from the 
sowing to the reaping, ander the storm 
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By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
and sun. She rattled along in charge of 
the minor mechanisms of urban living; 
she was chained to the trip-hammer and 
the forge. She was all the old pastor saw 
when he turned to read the Gospel. 
They took her brood from her and sent 
them to huddle in strange camps. She 
often does not know, even yet, where 
her children are. 
Over her land—whatever land it may 
have been—great armies passed to and 
fro. They were hosts of brave men -; : 
wained for battle. For the soldier she Displaced Germans with their belongings huddle in a group waiting wa 
had an acrid sweetness, quickly tossed train home. Many wait for days before being. able to obtain any space 
aside; and for her he had food and a 
harsh caress. By reason of him she could 
live a while more, just a little while 
more, and so she would soon forget that 
+ Photon it was a pity her daughters had sinned. 
yught Sometimes I close my eyes and. try to 
aper, forget the sisters of Lisa, who chose the 
ssible easier way Out of their sad plight. But 
cate the Christian cannot forget. He remem- 
aay bers the long rows of houses where lights , 
find once burned and children played, to 
n the which men came home at night with 
they their briefcases and their wages. There 
had was then a point of rest in the world 
le he over which women spread a white cloth 
t the with a smile. It was from this cloth that 
met the earth was fed the meaning and the 
. had mystery of life. And that cloth is gone. 
when A great and heroic German bishop 
y was talked with me about the significance of ; 
pught all this for his country, and he said: i“ = <3 
5 her “How shall we rebuild the mind and ~ 5 international 
ello’s heart of man for the future? Can there Civilians left in the wake of the German debacle being fed by U. S. 
nnn be any point in lining children up in troops. The supply of food will far from nourish the people this winter 
Her straight rows and saying, ‘Now, my dears, 
ipped be good little democrats and make faces 
pught at Hitler, Laval, Mussolini,’ when there 
days isno place to which a child can go and 
once find a wall that will not cave in or a 
hand in which his own fingers can be 
's the warm? Do you keep a straight face when 
orred. you speak of an ‘education program’ in a 
'm in society which spins round the only axis 
must that is still an axis—namely, what can I 
ace is do to eat, and how can I get what some- 
eavily body else has got? You have said it all 
as if when you say that Europe is now a place 
in a where woman has lost her perennial 
tered fight for decency because the indecent 
dness alone live. Her children have been 
steria whirled into chaos. Freedom from want 
nt to and fear? Why, these children are free 
place, in a way few people as yet understand. 
to a They are free of all the yesterdays. There 
. She" is not one maxim in your copybooks 
, the they have not forgotten. Do you suppose . | 
tore they are not quite sure that whoever A typical sight. Sorrow overcomes this old German woman as she ieee 
a bench and cries. The wooden cart contains all her earthly belongings 
1] 
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can get hold of an oxygen bomb can 
steal the world?” 

Those words apply to other countries 
equally well, but they go to the heart 
of the human problem in Germany. One, 
unfortunately, cannot say that they are 
understood. I have no desire to criticize 
the occupying armies. There are many 
able, far-seeing men in them. But the 
fact of the matter is that there is prac- 
tically no meeting of minds between 
those armies and the Church. So much 
has been said propagandistically about 
the alleged alliance between Catholics 
and “Fascism” that many Americans are 
afraid of either giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy or of being accused at 
home of having done so. Every state- 
ment by a Bishop is read through a 
magnifying glass lest a strand of Nazi 
doctrine escape undetected. When a re- 
ligious publisher requests permission to 
do some printing, the result is little 
more than embarrassment. Even’ the 
meeting of the Bishops at Fulda was 
scrutinized by a suspicious observer. Do 
not attribute too much blame to the men 
at the difficult military government posts. 
The trouble is that the story of Catholic 
resistance to Nazism is neither known 
nor understood over here in America, 
and that every effort is made in certain 
pro-Communist quarters to becloud it. 
And, of course, another difficulty is that 
when someone speaks as the Bishop I 
have quoted spoke, he inevitably sounds 
like an advocate of a “‘soft peace,” and 
that apparently is the most hideous of 
crimes. If only we could begin to realize 
that starvation and justice are not one 
and the same thing! 


N the other hand, German endeav- 
O ors to co-operate in solving basic 
social problems require almost superhu- 
man patience and tact—and few Germans 


have much of either. A considerable 
number of Catholics who suffered under 
Hitler have been appointed to important 
positions. Dr. Adenauer, recently re- 
moved from his post as Mayor of Co- 
logne by the British, is no doubt one 
of the most distinguished. He was among 
the ablest German public servants in 
the era prior to Hitler, and his uncom- 
promising stand against Nazism sent 
even his wife to a concentration camp. 
But when Adenauer insisted that Ger- 
many could not survive the coming 
winter without some coal, somebody in 
the background—it was not the British 
military governor—decided that no dis- 
tribution would be made. This is the 
real reason why Adenauer was dismissed, 
though the official statement was that he 
had failed to solve “the housing prob- 
lem.” Everybody who has been in 
Europe knows that this problem cannot 
be solved in Germany for years. Under 
such circumstances, younger Catholics 


in number have decided not to expose 
themselves politically for the time being. 
Most of them believe that it is far too 
early to talk of campaigns of parties. 
Insofar as plans for political organiza- 
tion are being discussed, sentiment 
seems overwhelmingly in favor of join- 
ing with followers of the Protestant 
Confessional Church in forming a 
Christian Social Party. Loyal Protestants 
are deeply respected in Catholic circles, 
and it cannot be stressed too frequently 
that the sincerity and sacrifice of their 
pastors under Nazism are very moving. 

The poverty of the masses is indescrib- 
able. Literally nothing can be purchased, 
and the supply of food will far from 
suffice to nourish the population. Except 
for those who can establish contact with 
members of the armed forces, Germans 
can get nothing from soap to shoes. 
There is practically no industrial ac- 
tivity. It is under such conditions that 
the educational reclamation of Germany 
is being undertaken. The Bishops have 
argued that the confessional schools 
should be re-established, and in all prob- 
ability such schools will be set up in 





> It is one of the ironies of life 
that when one grows tall enough 
to reach the jam on the pantry shelf 
the craving for jam has disappeared. 
—CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
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many places simply because the combing 
out of Nazi teachers can be effected in 
no other way. Fortunately, a far larger 
number of Catholic scholars and _ in- 
tellectuals have survived than one had 
believed possible. There have been 
grave losses. The mass execution which 


followed the attempt on Hitler’s life 


during July 1944 removed unto a better 
world many of the most brilliant and 
promising men. They died with exem- 
plary fortitude; they will be remem- 
bered as heroes, but their places cannot 
be filled. Even so, one can say that the 
Church faces the future certain that it 
can rely on many trained minds, both 
clerical and lay, whose conduct during 
the Nazi period is above all reproach. 
I have talked to quite a number of these 
men and women. They realize as fully 
as we do what evils were wrought by 
Hitler, and they are also under no illu- 
sions about the future. Most of them 
have been in prison. 

One very difficult problem they face 
is that of the spread of Communism. 
Talking about this is not easy in Ger- 
many because every overt reference to 
the danger smacks of an effort to “divide 
the Allies.” Of course, it is true that 
reactionary Germans have made just 
such attempts. But in view of existing 
economic conditions, and in view also 
of the complete lack of sound moral 
training of youth, Catholics confront a 


THE +f sign 


very real danger. As someone put it, 
“The trouble is not that boys and girls 
have been taught racism, the Hitle 
salute, and other things. It is rather 
that they have been taught nothing else,” 
The Communist movement provides ex. 
cellent camouflage for former Nazi sym. 
pathizers as well as for other enemies of 
Christian moral principle. One might 
be less pessimistic about the outcome jf 
some highly placed Americans did not 
automatically classify every Catholic as 
a reactionary. 


N short, what we are now witnessing 
is a decisive hour in the history of 
civilization. It had always seemed to me 
personally that once the challenge of 
Nazism had been met and defeated, the 
opportunity for a Christian rebirth 
would be very great, indeed. I am no 
longer sure of that. The evils of apostasy 
and war have cut so deep that the very 
heart of Europe has been infected. In 
Germany the Church does not have to 
worry about intellectual and_ spiritual 
leadership. That it can count on. What 
must be feared is our collective inability 
to wean the masses of men from a tend- 
ency to be concerned solely with the 
struggle of existence. The trouble is not 
so much that the line of demarcation 
between justice and injustice has been 
blurred. It is rather that something like 
a trap door has closed on the majority 
of the people, concealing from viéw all 
the higher and nobler things of life. 
I can explain what I mean only by 
citing two anecdotes. One day I met 
two German Communists who had te- 
turned from a stay in a youth camp 
where they had attempted to find out 
what the boys and girls were thinking. 
So appalled had they been by the nihil- 
ism they had discerned that they agreed 
in saying that only a revival of Christian 
schools could help to prepare the way 
for the future. The other story is this. 
Hogan was an Irishman from Texas. 
You might consider him too used to the 
army game—he had been through all the 
big battles, and there was scarce a rope 
he had not tried to the end. But just 
before he went back home Hogan con- 
fessed to me that he was worried about 
an old lady. One evening he had seen 
her trying to scrape something out of a 
garbage pail. And so he took her home 
and fed her parts of expropriated rations 
because, oh well, just because, somehow, 
she was an old lady. 

Hogan struck music there, it seems to 
me, because he saw without being 100 
philosophic about it that there comes 4 
time when justice alone can no longer 
keep the world alive. Christian educt 
tion? Of course. But Christianity 1 
not in the classroom only. By charity 
alone is the world redeemed. I can’t help 
it. I didn’t say it first. 
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HIS is the simple story of a song. 

Of a song and of the little Austrian 
village of Oberndorf, which is known to 
me only because it is my birthplace. 
Even in Austria few people have ever 
heard of it. It lies near Salzburg, but on 
the side stretching from the spectacular 
Alps away into the Bavarian highland. 
The tens of thousands of visitors who 
cme to the neighborhood every year 
to enjoy the magnificent mountain scen- 
erty or the famous musical festivals of 
Salzburg, never touch Oberndorf—unless 
it be by accident. 

Yet, unknown as it is, it has given 
the world a great gift. As the near-by 
city of Salzburg has given it one of the 
great composers, Mozart, Oberndorf has 
given it a song. It is a very simple little 
song, as simple as one could expect from 
a mere amateur poet ‘who was a country 
priest, and from a mere amateur com- 
poser who was a teacher of peasant 
children. But then again, it is the sim- 
plicity of the song, the directness of its 
pious emotion and joy which have made 
it dearer to the Christian world, and 
more universally beloved and under- 
stood, than almost any other song on 
earth. The song is Silent Night, Holy 
Night. 

Ever since it was written on a cold 
winter eve in 1818, many have been the 
stories told about its creation. Incidents 
have been invented and drama attached 
to it to produce a background thought 
worthy of its incredible success. Even 
the mountains have been moved. It 
was considered more romantic to have 
the song written in a mountain village; 
80 its historians have either allowed the 
Alps to reach deep into the plain, 
twenty miles beyond their actual limits, 
or they have placed the song’s origin 
in a little city by the name of Hallein, 
which lies actually at the foot of the 
Alps. This has caused much grief to the 
good people of Oberndorf, who guard 
with pride the only famous thing their 
Village has ever produced. 

Actually, there was no drama, no 
drama at all, scenic or otherwise, con- 
nected with the writing of this immortal 
song, unless we call drama the fact that 
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of a Song 
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at its presentation in the parish church 
of Oberndorf, the composer accom- 
panied himself on his guitar rather than 
on the organ. The organ simply hap- 
pened to be out of order. 

Like the Gettysburg Address, the song 
was written at a moment’s inspiration, 
under circumstances quite undramatic 
and unpretentious. It was on the twenty- 
third of December in the year 1818, when 
Father Mohr jotted down the three 
stanzas of his poem. It was night, the 
night before Christmas Eve, and I can 
see quite clearly how it was. Winter 
nights in Oberndorf are always the 
same. It snows, and gusts of wind drive 
an intense cold into your face; and at 
other times, the nights are, clear and 
display a magnificent star-decked sky. 
Then you can see the mountains in the 
distance as they rise in their sharp, 
bluish silhouettes from the snow-cov- 
ered plain. However dark the night may 
be, you see the Alps so clear and near 
that you feel you could touch them. 

Such nights are wonderful, dry and 
cold and invigorating; and such must 
have been_the night of December 23, 
1818. With no clouds in the sky,. and 
a motionless snow cover on the steep 
roofs, in the fields, and in the streets, 
it was still magically still, and the at- 
mosphere was filled with the saintly 
mysticism of a night nearing Christmas. 

And so it must have been that, while 
looking out of a warm study, the words, 
“Silent Night, Holy Night, All is Calm,” 
came to Father Mohr almost of them- 
selves. In writing his famous verses, he 
merely put into words a mood of en- 
chantment which vibrated everywhere, 

















in every soul, in the frosty, silvery breath 
of a late straggler trying to reach home, 
in the stars above, in the warm glow of 
a lamp, or in the faint crackling of the 
embers left dying in the stove after the 
family had gone to bed. 

Filled with the sudden idea to use 
the verses, hurriedly jotted down, as a 
Christmas song for next day's midnight 
Mass, Father Mohr, in spite of the late 
hour, walked two miles through deep 
snow to the schoolhouse of the neigh- 
boring village of Arnsdorf, and asked 
Franz Gruber to find a tune for it. 

Gruber was the organist of the parish 
church of Oberndorf and, like most 
Austrian schoolteachers, delighted in 
making occasional compositions. He 
promised Father Mohr to think of a 
melody. After the priest had left, Franz 
Gruber, too, became inspired by the 
magic silence of a cold, clear Austrian 
winter night and wrote a tune so full 
of the mood of the world outside, so 
captivating and simple that it could not 
but reach to the very core of everybody's 
heart. 

Next day, at the midnight Mass, 
Gruber, in his rich and mellow baritone 
voice, accompanied only by the strings 
of his guitar, sang the unbelievably 
tender tune of Silent Night for the first 
time. His audience was Father Josef 
Mohr and the burghers and the peasants 
of Oberndorf, gathered in their parish 
church. 

No one of those present thought then 
that in a few years this little song would 
be sung all over the world. 

And so the story of Silent Night is a 
very simple one, as simple and unpre- 
tentious as the birth of the little Son of 
God Whom it besings. There was no 
sophisticated nor precious incident to 
inspire the poet or composer. Father 
Mohr did not climb, within the short 
hours of an evening, a mountain twenty 
miles away to attend a woman giving 
birth to a child, nor was Franz Gruber 
put into a trance by any spectacular 
experience. There was nothing but 
peace on earth after years of Napoleonic 
warfare, nothing but deep, white snow 
and a magic, silent winter night in the 
little villages of Oberndorf and Arns- 
dorf. There, among the tiny houses 
huddled together in faith and warmth 
and in devout and joyous expectation of 
the Christ Child who was to come next 
eve, a song was born. 
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by Robert Westervelt Hanlon 
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OMING home had been wonderful 

for Jeff Corwin. He had been home 
before during the war, but then the 
exultation had been tempered by the 
fact that he knew he would have to re- 
turn to the barracks, to the discipline, 
to the troopship, to overseas and K ra- 
tions and the noise of busy death. But 
now he was home for good. The paper 
in his pocket told him so. The paper in 
his pocket was an honorable discharge, 
and he was wearing his uniform and 
ribbons because he hadn’t bought new 
clothes yet. Coming home was wonder- 
ful. 

On the thirty-minute train ride from 
Penn Station to Rocklyn he experienced 
many strange and wonderful sensations. 
The ecstasy of the pipe smoke in the car 
and the rustling New York papers, of the 
commuter’s shove and the pretty girl’s 
leg. Purposely he had sat in-a seat next 
to a pretty girl. He had said foolish 
things to her and she hadn’t been inter- 
ested much. When he told her where he 
had been in Italy and what outfit he 
had been with, she had mentioned some- 
one’s name and asked him if he knew 
the guy. Silly of her, not knowing how 
many thousands were at Cassino and 
Aquino and Castelforte during the bat- 
tles. It made him sulk and he wondered 
if she knew, in her little world of sen- 
sation, how many guys were still there, 
ashes to ashes. But he was too happy to 
sulk‘long. He looked at the sunset, and 
the islands of pink in the sea of blue and 
yellow, and remembered how beautiful 
the sunsets were in Italy. There he 
looked at sunsets and only became more 
lonely, and felt like crying with loneli- 
ness, but now he exulted in the beauty. 

So he rejoiced in the hustling miles, 
in the conductor calling the stations, 
each a part of the meaning of home: 
Woodside, Forest Hills, Kew Gardens, 
Jamaica. At Jamaica he changed trains, 
and met Mr. Barry and George Finster. 
They brought back memories of Tues- 
day night meetings of the Knights of 
Columbus, and the beer and pool, and 
the days when he had written for the 
St. Agnes newspaper. The young hope- 
ful. And the wasted years between and 
all the lonely youth. He sat and talked 
with the two men on the way home, but 





their talk did not interest him now. 
They spoke of smokers and golf games, 
of Truman and the receptions given to 
celebrities in New York. Then they 
spoke of the soldiers, of the sons, of the 
living and the dead. Jeff wanted to say, 
“Shut up, shut up. We must forget the 
past and live only for the future.” But 
he did not say it, because he knew it was 
not true, There was a link between the 
two. The link was the graves on all the 
continents, the words in the Reichstag 
whose echo could still be heard, the ex- 
pended bounty of the earth. 

The beating of the train wheels on 
the tracks was the symphony of America. 
No longer did it mean ports of em- 
barkation and hurried journeys to home. 
It meant St. Albans, Springfield Gardens, 
Lynbrook, and then Rocklyn. It meant 
Jeff had come home. 

There were no bands or banners at 
the station, no crowds cheering. Just 
commuters and soldiers coming home 
one by one. Jeff hadn’t even let his 
father and mother and Gloria know he 
was in America. The ecstasy lay in the 
complete surprise attack. He had even 
written letters at Rheims and dated 
them in advance and asked a sergeant 
to mail one a week. So he took a taxi 
and ficxed his fingers where the barracks 
bag cord had bitten into them and lis- 
tened to the driver tell him how short 
of drivers they were, and how hard it 
was to get gas and parts for the cars. He 
listened politely but he did not hear. 
He was looking at the huge Honor Roll 
and the gold stars at the square. He was 
noticing that the white stone of St. 
Agnes’ had gotten streaky, that an empty 
glass window peered at him where Max’s 
soda shop had been. (Max’s and high 
school, the running out during study 
hour for a pie, the clamor and _ horse- 
play at lunchtime, the wonderful taste 
of the cokes after basketball practice, the 
long, lounging hours on the newsstand 
in the summer. Where were they now— 
Cramer and Darcy and Ryan and the 
Millers and Seedorf and Sweeney?) He 
was delighting in the sleek Buicks and 
the white-painted homes and the maples. 
At least none of these had changed. 
Then an apartment house and a street 
and a white house, a little bigger than 
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Jest had to build a 
bridge over the river 
of time before he could 
really come home 


the others. A circular driveway and a 
porte-cochére and a colonial ‘door. 

Home. - 

He had timed it just right, when the 
family would be eating dinner in the 
breakfast room. The family of twelve 
now a family of four. Betty, an agile 
fifteen, who never missed anything, Bet- 
ty the affectionate, the noisy, the promise 
of beauty, saw who was in the taxi, saw’ 
who. paid the driver and laughed ner- 
vously, saw who took the barracks bags 
out of the cab. 

“It’s Jeff!” And then the reception, 
long dreamt of, nervous, excitable, tear. 
fully, prayerfully happy. Number 
32864305 had a name now, a birthright, 
a niche in the society of free men. He 
was the hated civilian, the college stu- 
dent, a person in the personality of 
democracy. It was like confession, the 
purging of grief and stifled guilt. . 

He said he didn’t want dinner, that 
he’d just sit there and talk, but his 
father insisted on making him a Man- 
hattan, anyway. Otis and Betty tried to 
tell him in between bites what had hap- 
pened for the last three years, and who 
was home. But his mother wanted to 
know how long he’d been in the states, 
and how wonderful it was, and had he 
seen Gloria. 

“Oh, Jeff, you’re home for good,” she 
said. And.that made him wonder if the 
dinner hour would always be as good 
as this. As good to the heart. He wor 
dered if his stomach would ever stop 
constricting at sudden rushes for cover, 
if he would ever again have to munch 
chocolate for weeks on end and pre 
tend it was steak. He hit himself mental 
ly; why did he always have to think of 
times when he was unhappy at the best 
moments of life? 

After dinner he insisted on helping 
with the dishes, and while he was drying 
them he puffed on a big cigar his father 
had given him. And more and more of 
the daily drama of town and family was 
unfolded to him. The dog had lost two: 
teeth, and a hurricane the year before 
had torn down two maple trees. His 
father had to take him to the side door 
to show him the gap on the ground 
where the trees had been. And where 
were all his brothers? Joe was on Okina 
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wa with the air force, and Eddie was on 
Guam. He had married early in '43 and 
had a son now. Eddie a father! Eddie 
the mechanic, the bridge player, the 
everlasting smile, Eddie without guile 
or enemy. And John was in California 
with his red hair, his fast talk, and his 
parachute. 

He called Gloria next. He had _ pur- 
posely delayed this, had dreamed relent- 


lessly of the telephone call and the 
meeting and the love while he waited 
at Fort Dix to come home. Here all the 
yearning and longing were abated, the 
years in between made worthwhile for 
the wonderful embrace, the smell of per- 
fume, the streaming hair, the pert knee- 
length light laugh, the 
silences and understanding of two soli- 
tudes touching and loving one another. 


dresses. the 
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It was wonderful. “Jeff. You’re home! 
Oh, Jeff.” He was purposely casual. 
“Well, you knew I’d come home some 
day, didn’t you?” They joked about it 
all. Did she still love him or was she 
carrying on with all the boys at home? 
Ha, and what had she heard about the 


Then it was that he knew there were in 
him two worlds: the world he had for- 
gotten and the world he wanted to forget 








girls in Rome? “Baby, you mean you 
don’t trust me!” “Oh, Jeff, I’d trust you 
anywhere.” “Yeah, but I’ll bet you'd like 
» be right there with me.” A silence. 
And then, “I'll be over in an hour.” 
Jeff went to his room, to the hundreds 
of books, to the symphonies, to the col- 
lege banners and the wallpaper with the 
steamboat showing over and over again. 
He turned on the radio and gloated over 
1e books. Galsworthy, Shaw, Chester- 
ton, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Sinclair Lew- 
Hemingway. Each with a memory of 
where he had read it and what dreams 
it had sponsored. Then it was that he 
knew there were in him two worlds: 
the world he had forgotten and the 
world he wanted to forget. In coming 
home he had not just slipped easily into 
in old frame. It must be made larger, 
of better workmanship and quality. This 
was why he had gone to war. But the 
world he had forgotten, this was what 
had to come back. To the present in 
Rocklyn and to the future everywhere. 





They held each other, 
hopeful and frail, in the 
darkness before the dawn 


He had to build bridges over the rivers 
of time. 

His life for the next week consisted 
of this. Of building bridges over the 
rivers of time. 

His love affair with Gloria was a qual- 
ity not quite of this world. Through the 
years of high school he had worshiped 
her from afar, while she had prattled 
with girlish abandon through numerous 
dates and cases of hero worship, secure 
in her beauty and hair ribbons, her 
sweaters and her naive charm. Jeff had 
never entered her thoughts, save as the 
awful-looking “‘brain” that had a hideous 
habit of staring at her in class and ask- 
ing for dates she consistently refused. 
But when he returned to Rocklyn from 
college four years later, to wait for the 
inevitable summons to battle, he was 
mature and confident. His brain and 
glasses had receded into the background 
of a broad, genial personality that in- 
sisted on taking her to the theater and 
night clubs of New York. Gloria, pleas- 


sit 


antly surprised that there were any boys 
home at all, surrendered with grace. The 
letters from all the camps in the South 
and all the battlefields of Africa and 
Italy, filled with love and anecdote, with 
color and vibrancy, and the perfumed 
feminine scrawls that answered each dis. 
patch with fellow words of love, were a 
matter of course. And destiny. 

Destiny was what Jeff called it at first, 
The first three days were all Gloria's, 
They filled in the gaps of time they had 
lost with outbursts of confidence, with 
laughter and tears and gentle talk. He 
spoke of his job at the bank and the 
future it meant for both of them. He 
didn’t mention marriage, but Gloria was 
quite sure she understood him. And sud. 
denly there was nothing more to talk 
about. Jeff, afraid of her discovering the 
fact, took her on a wild round of theater 
and dinner, dancing and historic tours. 
They satisfied Gloria, but they did not 
satisfy Jeff. He had a guilt complex. The 
words of Wolfe vibrated like a tuning- 
fork through his brain. “You can't go 
home again.” 

You can’t go home again. You can't 
go home when you've violated all the 
trusts of home. Through the years of 
agony and deafening fear, he had 
thought of the purity and peace of the 
Gloria-type and the middle-class life of 
a banking accountant. But the rear areas 
of war had afforded no Gloria-types. 
They had fly-infested wine shops and 
wine-sodden girls and soldiers who rea- 
soned with the twisted logic of soldiers 
and thought, “Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die.” There had been 
no one to give counsel, and who would 
have heeded the counsel when there was 
nothing to look forward to but wet, cold 
earth, and hot, smoking howitzers—and 
the shells of carnage. So Jeff had for- 
gotten. But now he could not forget. 

The fourth day after he had returned 
home, Jeff left Gloria’s house about 
midnight, and instead of going home, 
went to the Greek’s bar on the Highway. 
Always bars of Europe had been filled 
with lonely men who drank for want ol 
something better. The Greek’s had the 
air of home, though. There were couples 
laughing with the enthusiasm of re 
union, and servicemen bartering tall 
tales with each other, and_ veterans 
standing aloof even from them in the 
rank of freedom. Jeff shook. off his 
gloom. This was the Greek’s they had 
gone to after the proms and the basket- 
ball games, filling with milling youth 
showing off their beautiful dates and 
their casual clothes—with price tags on 
the lapel. Rock Stafford was home with 
a steel kneecap and big plans for build- 
ing real estate developments. Frank 
Murphy was telling how he'd been gold- 
bricking his way through the war as 4 
clerk on a transport. And Jim Murray, 
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with a bad heart, discussing the college 
he'd been to during the war. 

“Look at me,” he told Jeff wistfully. 
“Full of book learning and_ writing 
talent, and nothing to write about.” 

Jeff looked surprised. “Nothing to 
write about?” 

“Not a thing worth while. Sure, I 
could write about ivory towers and coun- 
try scenes, but not much more. You have 
to have experience to write. You have 
to suffer and be lonely and see how rot- 
ten life can be. You can’t just feel char- 
acters and plots. You have to live them.” 

Jeff was thoughtful. Maybe this was 
“If it’s a matter of experi- 
ence, I have that. I have the hate and 
the cold, the bitterness and the hope, 
locked up inside me. I’ve been wanting 
to shout my meanness and disgust at 
every person I meet.” 

“If I had gone through life for the 
last three years as you have,” Jim said 
slowly, “I would do nothing but write. 
] would tell what I had seen and felt; 
I would show the soldiers who had lived 
and who had died; I would describe the 
towns and the sounds, the shells and 
bells. Why don’t you write it? I can’t, 
but you can. And you know you have 
talent for writing.” He laughed. “Why, 
you even beat me out on that democracy 
essay contest in high school. Remem- 
ber?” 

Jeff remembered. As he explained to 
Gloria the next night, “Look, honey, I 
love you more than I love myself. That’s 
why I’m not going back to the bank. It 
wouldn’t ‘be fair to our children, it 
wouldn’t be fair to America, if guys like 
me, who have something to say, are 
silent.” 

Jeff had thought Gloria wouldn’t un- 
derstand. But Gloria was a woman. She 
had known man a thousand years before 
her birth. She knew this was his call to 
creation, just as babies were her call. 
She hoped that his batteries of ammuni- 
tion would build a ‘wall against the 
V-bombs of the next war. “I’ve waited 
for twenty-one years already,” she said 
smilingly. “I might as well wait another 
couple of years.” 

“Sure. And the wait will be worth the 
investment, honey. We'll have a Buick 
instead of a Ford, and ten kids instead 
of four.” 

She kissed him. “Forget the Buick, 
Jeff. Just bring me you.” They held each 
other, hopeful and frail, in the darkness 
before the dawn. 

Slowly the bridges were being built. 

Jeff's father understood, too. He ar- 
gued for a while about security instead 
of a gamble, but he too had been restless 
once. Jeff agreed that if he hadn't ac- 
complished something within a year, 
that he would go back to the bank. 

He went to his room and wrote about 
war. He knew you could never explain 








THE STARLIT. TRACK 


By Chiford 3, Laube 


Dark superstition felt a midnight doom 
Upon its ancient sway, and fear made war 

On its own phantoms. Peering through the gloom, 
Cold paganism shuddered at a star; 


A sudden star that moved as if unorbed. 
“The herald of some new Sennacherib,” 

Surmised old Eastern seers, all absorbed 
In lore of kings. It led them to a crib; 


A lowly crib with coarsest stable-straw 
Rough-matted down, yet on that pallet bleak 


The 


ord of God made Flesh the Magi saw, 


With shepherds kneeling by who dared not waite 


Who dared not speak because of angel-song 

Still sweet in their tranced hearing with that cry 
Of joy unspeakable the hills along: 

“Be glory evermore to God on high!” 


“To God on high!" 


O pagan world, stand back! 


And pomp, begone, for this is not your day. 
The hearts of men still know the starlit track 
To where that night the Child of Mary lay. 


Be watchful, Mary. Caesar once again 
Would fasten down his dynasty of death 
Upon the minds and destinies of men. 
Be watchful, Bethlehem and Nazareth! 


war to people who hadn’t lived it, in 
a real sense, but you could try. Where 
the summer rain by his window was a 
poetic cloak for thoughts, it was trench- 
foot and pneumonia for soldiers. Where 
the sun was light here, in Italy it was 
thirst, and eyes for the Germans. He 
told this in his story, and he told more. 


ELLING these things, Jeff saw more 

of the illogical and the senseless 
things, saw the evil in every heart and 
the need for saying what people did not 
want to hear. And each night he would 
go to the Greek’s and pick up the scat- 
tered stories and the bitterness. He 
would hear nightly from the discharged 
veterans about their quarrels in their 
civilian jobs, would see the fights be- 
tween them about who had seen the 
most action. 

Jeff wrote steadily. He didn’t allow 
himself to sleep or weary. For relaxation 
he walked, listened to Beethoven and 
drank beer. Once a week he saw Gloria 
in the evening, and together they would 
read what he had written. What she was 
hesitant over, he crossed out. What she 


liked, he emphasized. In three months 
he had finished the book, and sent it to 
a publisher. Being a novice he lived for 
the mail and refused to consider re- 
jection. But the book came back. Grief- 
stricken, he ate no lunch, and going to 
church, threw himself before the Blessed 
Mother. “Is it for this that you made 
me work so hard. To build up my hopes 
and then throw me sneers?” He railed 
and thought bitter things, but in the 
end he felt better. And as determined 
as ever. 

The bridges were built. He had re- 
turned in triumph and pulled up before 
despair. He had renewed his faith by 
work, and poured his gall into the 
vessel of creation. He had the two pasts 
of hope and despair, the present of 
effort, and the future his will power 
and genius provided. He had his family 
and his town, his girl and his friends, 
his America and his Church. For these 
he would work: for these he would be 
lonely, toss in his sleep, mutter during 
his walks. 

This was Jeff's victory: he had come 
home. 
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EOPLE are snickering at some of 

the visionary magazine ads showing 
the Joneses flying a helicopter from their 
home in River Falls to Rosedale to see 
Aunt Hattie. “Preposterous!” mutters a 
practical business man. “How silly; im- 
agine me flying one of those things!” a 
housewife giggles. “Me, I’m sticking to 


fixed-wing,” asserts a fighter pilot. 
“Those things will never supplant the 
automobile,” insists an automobile 
dealer. 


But there are some who are extremely 
optimistic about the windmill plane’s 
future. 

“Think of it, Harry; after the war you 
can buy a helicopter and fly everywhere. 
And what a convenience! Why, in the 
afternoon, after office hours you can 
climb in your helicar, take off from the 
roof of the plant, and fly straight out 
to the club in nothing flat.” 

“Yeah! And land on the golf course— 
right at the first tee-off.” 

“And you can fly to Chicago just any 
evening of the week. Or. Detroit, or 
Cleveland, or Cincinnati.” 

“You can park on some hotel roof. 
Take the elevator down to the street, 
and walk around the corner to a show.” 

And there are more wild, grandiose 
predictions steadily increasing in tempo. 

It's interesting to consider both 
schools of thought on the helicopter’s 
future. Especially since some fifty repu~ 
table concerns are engaged in concen- 
trated experimentation, building and 
developing this wingless flying gadget. 
Some of the more famous, led by Sikor- 
sky Aircraft Corporation, include Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, P. V. Engineering 
Forum (Piesecki), Higgins Industries, 
Inc., of New Orleans, Aeronautical 
Products Corporation, Fleetwings Divi- 
sion of Kaiser-Cargo, Inc., Nash-Kelvina- 
tor, Bendix Helicopter, Inc., Kellett 


\ircraft, G & A Aircraft—a division of 
Firestone, and Platt-Le Page Company. 
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You Think 
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U.S. Coast Guard photos 


A demonstration of rescue work. Here a helicopter is fishing a man 


These corporations are particularly 
concerned with peacetime civilian use of 
the helicopter, so they are considering 
practicability. How can the helicopter 
be used? Does the civilian really need 
it? Does he want it? Can he afford it? 
Where can he go with it? What can he 
do with it? How fast is it? How safe is 
it? What about weather, traffic, CAA 
rules? Will it help the farmer? The sales- 
man? The doctor? 

Answers to these questions are coming 
as eyes turn to the helicopter’s military 
program. Much has been accomplished 
in the experimental field by the Coast 
Guard and the Army to reassure the 
hopes and plans of the manufacturers. 
At the termination of the war, organized 
training programs and even operational 
procedures had been well underway. 
The Coast Guard Air Station, Floyd 
Bennett Field, Brooklyn, New York, was 
the first base actually designated pri- 
marily for helicopter training. 

The first Coast Guard helicopter de- 
tachment was formed at Sikorsky Air- 
craft Corporation in July 1943. This was 
the Pensacola of helicoptering in its em- 
bryonic stage. The personnel amounted 
to one lieutenant-commander, two senior 
grade lieutenants, two chief machinist 
mates, two aviation machinist mates, and 
one apprenticeship seaman. There were 
twitterings and guffaws, even official 
ones, behind closed doors when these 
men went back to Floyd Bennett field 
with their new, weird machine to start 
a training program. But less than a year 
later, kidding countenances reverted to 
serious concern, for the list of things a 


What about helicopters? 
Are they practical for civilian 
life? Are they safe? Are they 
fast? Here is the answer 
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helicopter could do or would eventually 
be able to do became long and im- 
portant. 

Rescue work headed this list, rescue 
on a rough sea, in jungles, on moun- 
tains—those places inaccessible to the 
regular, conventional fixed-wing plane. 
From a more military standpoint, the 
helicopter could be used for reconnais- 
sance, ship-to-shore transportation, com- 
munications, laying wires, firing observa- 
tion, smoke screening, and quick, smooth 
ambulance service. So the Army got in- 
terested and started their own helicopter 
program. The British Fleet-Air Wing 
sent a group over to work with the Coast 
Guard Unit at Floyd Bennett, and so 
did the RAF. Some peacetime duties at 
sea are definitely on the way: directing 
storm-imperiled vessels to safe harbors, 
transporting pilots and law enforcement 
officers to and from incoming or out- 
bound ships, security patrols of water- 
fronts, checking buoys and navigation 
lights, and ice operations in the North 
Atlantic. 

And now peacetime industrial organi- 
zations are beginning to introduce other 
fields for consideration. The helicopter 
bus idea is the hottest just now. One 
company recently staged a_ successful 
flight in a double-motored helicopter. 
large enough to carry ten passengers. 
Another company announced_ plans to 
build a twenty-passenger model to be 
rated at 1200 horsepower. Larger models 
of 2500 and 3000 horsepower are well 
beyond the blueprint stage. These are 
designed to carry forty passengers and a 
small amount of baggage. Greyhound 
Bus Company, living up to its wide- 
awake reputation, is planning on flying. 
Its officials have presented their plans 
to Civil Aeronautics. They want to in- 
augurate flying bus service along with 
their flashy postwar plans for continued, 
on-the-ground service. 

Another developing plan is to fly pas 
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out of Jamaica Bay off Long Island. A little hoist motor will pull the cable and the 


sengers from those communities that are 
without adequate airport facilities to 
the nearby city with its national airline 
service. There is little need for the es- 
tablished fixed-wing lines to worry about 
formidable competition on the part of 
the helicopter bus. Its load and range 
will be severely limited for some time 
to come. A 300-mile trip at 120 miles per 
hour will be the best performance to be 
expected at present. No one denies that 
the fixed-winger is here to stay. It’s just 
that the helicopter will be used to get 
people in and out of nonflyable places 
across to places where fast, super flying 
can be reached. And to do this shuttling 
in a hurry. Plans were made recently 
for bus service between Detroit and 
Flint, Michigan. But the craft designed 
for this will carry only fourteen pas- 
sengers. 

There are many other industrial fields 
that will undoubtedly be helicoptering 
in time to come. Besides a wide variety 
of delivery services, the helicopter will 
be useful to mining and oil industries, 
scientific survey, exploration, fire de- 
partments, police departments, ranger 
stations, and agricultural control. Get- 
ting to impossible places will no longer 
be a problem for the salesman, the farm- 
er, the country doctor, the country 
priest. 

But this last involves “civilian drivers” 
—nonprofessional flyers. Can they fly the 
helicopter? Or rather, will they be able 
to pick it up easily, with five or six les- 
sons of instruction? There is a mighty 
question that confronts the manufac- 
turer today. Maybe he can eventually 
get the price down to the average man’s 
pocket, but even if this is so, can he 
build a machine that the consumer can 
Operate? Some experts claim that heli- 
copter flying will be limited to profes- 
sional flyers for a long time to come, and 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion would never allow just anybody to 


go scrambling around the skies at will. 

But, of course, the CAA will be sen- 
sible about this. Their very good repu- 
tation is embodied in their adamant 
safety regulations. They realize that the 
helicopter in its present stage isn’t too 
easv to master. And until this is changed, 
they won’t be the least bit reluctant to 
clamp down. Nor will they reduce the 
rigid physical standards required of fly- 
ers. A would-be helicopter pilot seeking 
a license will be expected to have a 
certain amount of adequate vision and 
be able to take off, fly, and land safely. 
Consequently, the manufacturer can 
count only on selling his machine to 
those customers with decent eyesight 
plus a mechanical aptness somewhat bet- 
ter than that required for driving an 
automobile. 


HERE are pilots who claim that fly- 

ing the helicopter is far more difficult 
than flying the conventional, fixed-wing 
plane. The average helicopter pilot re- 
quires some five hours training before 
solo, and another twenty-five hours to be 
considered proficient. Actual straight- 
and-level flying is simpler than driving 
an automobile, but precision landings— 
getting into small landing -areas—re- 
quires a bit of skill. However, a heli- 
copter, with proper controlling, can be 
lowered to the ground through the last 
fifty feet very slowly. While a fixed-wing 
plane must be moving at least fifty miles 
per hour before it’s actually flying, the 
helicopter can fly at one yard per hour. 
But it’s this slow, delicate kind of flying 
that helicopter pilots claim requires 
skill. They speak of vibration, extremely 
sensitive controls, of a difficult pitch- 
stick and throttle combination, and of a 
stiffness and clumsiness that’s characteris- 
tic of the entire operation. These are the 
“bugs” that engineers and designers 
must work out. These are the things that 
the manufacturer is attempting to erase 





“survivor” up into the cabin. Simple, isn’t it? 


so that the craft can be manipulated 
with the ease and smoothness of a new 
Buick. Once this has been accomplished 
it shouldn’t be too surprising to see Aunt 
Hattie making a solo hop. But it’s just 
this talk of Aunt Hatties fly-driving the 
helicopter now that makes blueprinters 
screaming mad. This overoptimism of 
screwball fans who read Buck Rogers 
comics has done nothing to support the 
sensible advancement of the aircraft. 
They fail to appreciate its limitations. 

However, now that the war is over, 
enthusiasm is bolstered to some extent 
in view of the fact that the helicopter’s 
development will move a great deal 
faster than did the development of the 
fixed-wing plane after the last war. And 
it’s also encouraging to note that a non- 
flyer was taught how to fly one of the 
present models. The company respon- 
sible for this model has definite plans 
for a larger, smoother, easier ship yet. 
Altogether, theré are some seventy new, 
completed designs waiting on the plan- 
ning boards of other concerns. They're 
all concentrating on smoothness, sim- 
plicity, and safety. 

One striking safety feature common 
in practically all of the present models 
is autorotation, whereby the ship can 
glide to the ground if the engine fails. 
One designer claims he has reduced the 
number of controls from four to two. 
Two young lads from Michigan have 
built a ship that cruises at 100 miles per 
hour, has tricycle landing gear, and very 
little propeller noise, which allows nor- 
mal conversation in the cabin. And the 
control system in their model is sup- 
posed to be extremely simple so that 
the average person can learn to fly the 
machine in just a few hours. So move 
over, Buck Rogers. Give Aunt Hattie a 
try. 

With such a tremendous volume of 
plans and progress actually taking place 
just now, it really isn’t too difficult to 
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imagine that thousands of privately 
owned helicopters will be in existence 
within, say, the next ten years. Some of 
the foremost producers of the present 
craft dare to predict that a million 
family-size flying cars will be cruising 
the American sky highways within fifteen 
years. 

That indicates another very important 
feature: The market price will match 
the bulge in the consumer’s pocketbook. 
Only the swimming-pool bracket could 
afford a helicopter now. But a famous 
designer claims he can put out a four- 
seater for $1500. A Bell Aircraft man 
thinks the bill of sale can be dropped 
down to the “level of a high-priced au- 
tomobile.” And if the assembly line gets 
big enough, and rapid enough, there’s 
little reason to deny that there will be 
a price for all the brackets. Everyone re- 
members the money they paid for 1926 
automobiles. Gradually, season by sea- 
son, the cars were improved, the market 
expanded, and prices came down. The 
helicopter industry can duplicate this. 

Apparently, gasoline costs won’t be 
problematical either. A present model 
can do a hundred crow-fly miles on ap- 
proximately sixteen gallons. And _ if 
there’s anything to this new super-octane 
secret they're talking about, gasoline 
should be as cheap as radiator water. 
Maintenance costs shouldn’t be too 
heavy. CAA rules will probably call for 
periodic engine checks that will be dealt 
with as systematically as automobile 
service stations do it now. All in all, 
if the .right kind of ingenuity is dis- 
played on the part of the manufacturer, 
plus the traditional kind of co-operation 
from Civil Aeronautics, there should be 
a helicopter for everybody eventually. 

But does everybody want one?* 

Probably not. A great many people 
are sold on the Ford and the Chevrolet 
and the Cadillac. And if it should ever 





come to a choice between an automobile 
and a helicopter, they'll stay on the 
ground with their car. Many city people 
own automobiles because they must do a 
lot of intense city driving. But there are 
a host of other city dwellers who are au- 
tomobile owners only because they are 
interested in getting out of town occa- 
sionally to the week-end fishing hole, the 
mountain shack, the country club, the 
farm, the beach, the next town, and the 
next town after that. This is the field 
the helicopter manufacturer should ex- 
ploit. If he can prove to these would-be 
gypsies the expediency of helicoptering 
to their various rendezvous—after he gets 
that price down of course—he’ll have a 
definite market. 

There are thousands of Connecticut 
farmers who would like to get down to 
New York more, often for a fling at 
Broadway. And Texas wouldn’t be so 
boastingly big if transportation were 
faster. Thousands of Chicagoans would 
like to spend more time in the Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota lakes if they could 
get up and back quicker. Healthy Arizo- 
na and New Mexico would become more 
populated if homesteads there weren’t 
so very far from the doctor, from a good 
movie, from a football game, from a 
church. Shoe salesmen could go scooting 
up and down the Mississippi Valley a lot 


. more profitably. Quick intervillage trips 


through California and Florida would 
be ideal. The whole thing sounds a little 
screwy, but it would be wonderful. It 
will be possible. 

Suppose the nation did start putting 
around in helicopters within the next 
ten or fifteen years and the thing did 
become an article of common convey- 
ance. Many wonder what kinds of traffic 
situations it would create. Out in open 
country, over fields and hills and woods, 
there would be no complications. But 
concentrated flying over cities and towns 
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A helicopter can “stand still” in the air. Here the author hovers a few feet off the ground 
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would require caution and traffic cops. 
Speed limits would be rigidly enforced, 
The fixed-wing flyer of today is not per. 
mitted to fly below 1000 feet over heavily 
populated areas. Yet the helicopter js 
designed for that very purpose—to fly 
slowly at low altitudes over houses and 
people, and to land safely in the midst 
of them. In smaller cities and towns, 
there won’t be enough tall, apartment. 
building roofs and other elevated land. 
ing platforms for roosting accommoda- 
tion. 

Parking and storage will have to be 
contended with. That backyard airport 
idea is out for a very long time to come. 
Probably forever. Because for one thing, 
landings and take-offs are a noisy pro- 
cedure. This wouldn’t go well in a resi- 
dential section early in the morning; 
neither would the terrifically windy 
down-draft caused by the whirling rotor. 
blades, which, incidentally, require plenty 
of elbow room, clear of all protruding 
tree branches, low telephone wires, cor- 
ners of buildings, and rose trellises. Too 
many helicopters popping up and down 
intermittently all over the community 
would be confusing and dangerous. Con- 
sequently, authorized landing “mats”. 
would have to be designated by the 
proper community officials. Landing 
mats, designed and already in use by 
the military helicopter training centers, 
are hard-surfaced, fifty-foot squares. 
Larger mats could be designed for civil- 
ian use and placed in favorable locations 
throughout the community. 

Now would be a good time for service 
stations to get interested and approach 
the CAA with feasible plans. Require- 
ments for a “licensed” mat shouldn't be 
too exhaustive. Required operating area, 
sufficient parking and garage space, ade- 
quate lighting, and the proper kind of 
maintenance should do the trick, and 
not unprofitably. The great flux of serv- 
ice stations today are what helped put 
the automobile across. The convenience 
of a station at every crossroads made 
the merry Oldsmobile a practicability. 
A propitious sequel to this can be the 
future helicopter service station. 

The attendants may be expected to be 
licensed mechanics, but that shouldn't 
be a problem. There are thousands of 
well-trained aviation mechanics in our 
armed forces whe-are counting on good 
mechanics’ jobs after the war. Here is 
an opening for a job with intelligent 
responsibility and lucrative returns. 

So the helicopter is on its way. It’s 
still in its infancy, but its growing pains 
are terrific. There are a lot of predic 
tions—some fantastic, some sensible, 
some possible, some despairing, and 
some encouraging. 

But don’t laugh at Aunt Hattie and 
her dreams of a flying automobile. It's 
not so crazy as it seems. The helicopter 
is on its way. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Ostriches Are Tough 


p> IN AN ARTICLE in the Toronto “Star Weekly,” Norman 
Howell relates some of the queer things done by animals and 
birds. We quote his comments on the ostrich: 


Ostriches are tough birds. Often, in South Africa’s ostrich- 
farming country, you will find an ostrich racing your car lor 
mile after mile. In the breeding season the ostrich is a par- 
ticularly dangerous customer, and there are plenty of cases 
on record where an angry ostrich has kicked a man to death. 

A friend of mine, motoring in northern Transvaal, turned 
a corner to find an ostrich with a brood of chicks in the 
road. He pulled up politely, but without hesitation the 
mother bird charged head-on into the car. She smashed the 
radiator and the headlamps and landed up on the hood, 
unconscious. A few minutes later she revived, and after stag- 
gering about for a few seconds prepared to attack again, 
but my friend hurried off. 

But of course the toughest thing about an ostrich is its 
digestion. In the gizzard of one bird were found the follow- 
ing: three handkerchiefs, three gloves, three feet of thick 
string, one empty photographic spool, two four-inch nails, 
one pencil, seven coins, half a comb, part of a gold necklace, 
one collar stud, one bicycle tire valve, one winding key from 
an alarm clock, a dozen pieces of wire, many rivets, screws 
and metal staples, and sundry pieces of granite. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


> Writinc IN “Good Housekeeping,” Arthur Stringer points 
out that there is usually a grain of truth in the classroom 
“boners” of the younger generation. From Mr. Stringer’s 
article: 


Although not all boners emanate from children, the child 
is your true realist, and sometimes can blaze a trail straight 
through the clumsy jungle of logic and come out on some 
newer hilltop of knowledge. What, for example, could be 
more explicit than the schoolboy’s definition of a skeleton 
as “a man with his insides out and his outside off’? Or who 
can challenge the practical-mindedness of the little girl who 
declared, in her physiology class, ““The function of the stom- 
ach is to hold up petticoats.” She must have been sister, in 
spirit, to the small boy who defined the spinal column as 
“a long bunch of bones where the head sits on top and you 
sit on the bottom.” . . . 

One lesson we learn from these child realists, besides the 
need of distinct articulation and clarity of expression, is the 
value of a mutually understood viewpoint. 

I can illustrate this best, perhaps, by a boy’s answer to 
“What are the main feeders of the Orinoco and the Amazon?” 
He replied, “Alligators.” He must have been first cousin to 
the youthful scholar who apparently gave more attention to 
the sporting page than to his geography book maps, for his 
immediate and not untruthful response to: “Where is Cin- 
cinnati?” was “Fourth place in the National League.” Equally 
veracious, in his own realistic way, was another pupil. To 


the question: “Who officiates when the President dies?” he 
incontestably answered, “The undertaker.” . . . 

But the palm, I think, should go to the youth faced with 
the none too easy task of stating just what makes a man a 
gentleman. He attempted to outdo Cardinal Newman by 
asserting: “Well, he’s a guy who owns a big house and two 
cars and wears a.watch and chain.” But, sensing that his 
reply wasn’t everything it ought to be, he sagaciously added, 
“And loves Jesus.” 


Toupee Specialist 


> SoME INTERESTING sidelights on wigmaking are given in an 
article on Alfred Barris, whose wigs are worn by many a 
screen star and social registerite. By Priscilla Jaquith in the 
Baltimore “Sunday Sun”: 


Probably no other man in America today knows as much 
about your hair as a genial, blue-eyed gentleman named 
Alfred Barris. For more than 30 years he has been making 
wigs for the famous... . 

Today his studio near Times Square is famous among 
actors from coast to coast. Photographs of the great, penned 
with acknowledgments of his help, cover the walls. Locks of 
hair—white, auburn, blonde, black—fill the showcases. 

And behind a partition is the workshop proper, its cup- 
boards piled high with boxes of hair, its shelves stacked with 
wooden dummies, its walls lined with baking and steaming 
ovens. 

Weaving wigs is a delicate art—dating back to the Middle 
Ages. Queen Elizabeth had more than 80 in different colors. 
In King Charles II’s time, no gentleman would be seen with- 
out one. 

Wigmaking has been handed down from generation to 
generation. Today in all America there aren’t more than 
200 “ventilators,” as the wig-weavers call themselves. Their 
secrets are many. 

Wigmakers, for instance, knew how to “permanent wave” 
hair centuries before beauticians did. Barris does it all the 
time. How? He twists the hair around a wooden pencil, 
steams it in a double boiler for an hour, and then bakes it 
in an oven until dry. “‘That’s what gave Nestle the idea,” he 
says. “‘He wondered, ‘How can I do that to a woman with- 
out putting her head in a pot?’ and invented the little steam 
curlers.” 


About Boys 


> “Tue Rotarian” printed the following apt description of 
a typical boy by an unknown author: 


After a male baby has grown out of long clothes and 
triangles and has acquired pants, freckles, and so much dirt 
that relatives do not dare to kiss it between meals, it becomes 
a boy. A boy is Nature’s answer to that false belief that there 
is no such thing as perpetual motion. A boy can swim like 
a fish, run like a deer, climb like a squirrel, balk like a mule, 
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bellow like a bull, eat like a pig, or act like a jackass, accord- 
ing to climatic conditions. 

He is a piece of skin stretched over an appetite. A noise 
covered with smudges. He is called a tornado because he 
comes at the most unexpected times, hits the most unex- 
pected places, and leaves everything a wreck behind him. 

He is a growing animal of superlative promise, to be fed, 
watered, and kept warm, a joy forever, a periodic nuisance, 
the problem of our times, the hope of a nation. 

Every boy born is evidence that God is not yet discouraged 
of man. z 

Were it not for boys, the newspapers would go unread 
and a thousand picture shows would go bankrupt. Boys are 
useful in running errands. A boy can easily do the family 
errands with the aid of five or six adults. The zest with which 
« boy does an errand is equaled only by the speed of a turtle 
on a July day. 

Che boy is a natural spectator. He watches parades, fires, 
fights, ball games, automobiles, boats, and airplanes with 
equal fervor, but will not watch the clock 

Che man who invents a clock that will stand on its head 
and sing a song when it strikes will win the undying gratitude 
of millions of families whose boys are forever coming to 
dinner about supper time. 

Boys faithfully imitate their dads in spite of all efforts to 
teach them good manners. A boy, if not washed too often 
and if kept in a cool, quiet place after each accident, will 
survive broken bones, hornets, swimming holes, fights, and 
nine helpings of pie. 


Surprise! 


> We ARE REPRINTING the following account of the em- 
barrassing experience of two escaping prisoners for those of 
our readers who may have missed the United Press release 
which carried the story: s 


Convicts Jack Allen and David Duvall passed weeks drill- 
ing the locks of their cells in the Utah State Prison. They 
slipped out of their cells early today. In the prison machine 
shop they pulled a switch, with intent to cut off electric 
power and plunge the prison into darkness. A few minutes 
later they were back behind bars. The switch they pulled 
had sounded a general alarm. 


The Great John L. 


> Donacp Barr Cuipsey writes in the “Eagle Magazine” of 
the most colorful figure in American fistic history. Some ex- 
cerpts from the article: 


John L. Sullivan—the “L” stands for Lawrence—was a big 
fellow, but no giant. He stood 5 feet 1014, weighed in his 
prime a little over 200. His arms were enormous, 15.7 inches 
around the biceps. His shoulders were not notably broad, 
but his chest was deep. He could move like lightning—and 
he always moved forward. He was a hooker, but not, like 
Dempsey, a weaver. He could duck brilliantly, but he had 
no other defense: he never learned to sidestep or to roll his 
head to a blow. Though all his life he was a booster for 
the Marquis of Queensberry rules and for regulated “respec- 
table” bouts, his boxing style, such as it was, suggested the 
old-time prize-ring pugilist. After all, he had won his title 
with bare knuckles, though he’d lost it with gloves on. .. . 

Here was a gladiator of old, a mighty warrior of the sort 
the world would never see again. Here was the man who 
had permitted Cardinal Gibbons to finger his biceps. Who 
had clinked glasses with Diamond Jim Brady, Buffalo Bill, 
Roscoe Conkling, Annie Oakley, Maurice Barrymore. Who 
for two hours, at His Highness’ request, had chatted gra- 
ciously with the Prince of Wales, telling him at the end: 
“Any time you're in Boston I want you to look me up—I’ll 
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see that you're treated right.” Well, sure. The grand manner 
became this man. It was natural to him, and not affected. 
Whenever he happened to be in Washington, for instance, 
he would drop in at the White House. Naturally the various 
Presidents were his friends, and proud to be. Chester Arthur, 
Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, 
Teddy Roosevelt, William Howard Taft—he knew them all, 
and they were willing to talk with him while Senators waited 
in an anteroom. 

The day his pal T.R. was being inaugurated in Washing. 
ton, March 4, 1905, John L. toddled into the barroom of a 
hotel in Terre Haute, Ind., where he was playing in a bur. 
lesque show. He had a terrific hangover. He shook. He or- 
dered the usual—not only for himself, but of course for every- 
body else in sight. Oh sure, champagne! He lifted his glass, 
and looked at it. Then he poured the stuff into a cuspidor. 
“I’m never going to touch another drop.” That was pretty 
funny, coming from the nation’s most celebrated drunk. They 
all laughed. 

Well, he never did touch another drop. 

He died 13 years later, leaving a small farm in West Ab- 
ington, Mass., and a cash estate of $15. 


Words to Conceal Thought 


> AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR in Germany invented a lan- 
guage to deceive their captors. From an article by Fredrika D. 
Borchard in the “New York Times Magazine”: 


A new language has been born. It is being brought home 
by returning soldiers and airmen, and it is a form of double 
talk composed of words and phrases, basically American, 
whose primary purpose was to conceal—not reveal—informa- 
tiem. . . 

The majority of the words are strictly American, and the 
most useful ones were specifically devised to hide meaning 
from eavesdropping German guards and their ubiquitous 
prison spies. Thus “tobacco” meant news; “weather” or 
“weather report,” news received on a hidden radio set, and 
“project” was the general term for any escape plot. 

Other words and phrases with double meaning for men 
behind wires were “in the bag” (captured), “goon” (German 
soldier or guard), “goon up” (to be on the alert for a goon), 
“ferret” (a German security agent), and “weasel” (a ferret’s 
assistant). 

A word of very special connotation was “stooge.” A stooge 
was an American PW who picked out a particularly ob- 
noxious guard and trailed him at a safe and respectable dis- 
tance until the goon got fidgety and ordered him away. Im- 
mediately, another stooge would take his place. There was 
nothing tangible, nothing punishable about such behavior, 
but often the guard, already jittery from being constantly 
surrounded by so much latent animosity, would skip a por- 
tion of the “snoop-tour.” 


Formalities Foregone 


> Tuomas A. Laney, CSC., in his column in the “Ava Maria” 
relates the following incident: 


The story is told that one morning shortly after Mark 
Twain and his bride had moved into a new neighborhood, 
Mark crossed the street and knocked on the door of a house 
immediately opposite his own. “I beg your pardon,” he said 
to the lady who answered; “my name is Clemens. My wife 
and I just moved into the house across the way. We have been 
meaning to make your acquaintance for some time now, but 
a number of things came up which prevented our doing so. I 
hesitate to intrude upon you in this informal manner at such 
an early hour, but your house is on fire.” 
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HEN Catholics express 

a pious hope that the 
Pope will be included in the 
Peace Conference, I often won- 
der what they imagine the 
Pope’s position would be in 
such an assembly. In any 
case, it appears evident that 
there will be no_ general 
peace conference for at least 
some years. International prob- 
lems are being sorted out 
and settled in stages under 
the direction of the victorious 
powers. A peace conference 
will serve only to give final 
and formal approval to what 
has already been agreed upon 
by these powers. 

But even after things have 
begun to take shape, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any peace con- 
ference in which the Holy See 
could be expected to partici- 
pate on terms that the other 
states would accept. John Mor- 
ley said long ago that politics 
is the art of achieving the sec- 
ond best. A witty Irish writer 
was perhaps nearer the truth 
when he called politics the art 
of achieving the second worst. 
Every peace settlement must 
involve compromises which do 
injury to valid interests which 
must be ‘sacrificed to placate 
somebody else. The final settle- 
ment is always decided by the 
eager cleverness or the superior 
weight of those who manage to 
obtain the best deal for them- 
selves. 

The function of the Holy See 
in political questions is to lay 
down principles of justice and 
right which should not be vio- 
lated. But by taking a direct 
part in the negotiations the 
Holy See would have to concur 
in settlements which inevitably 
would result in an unfair ad- 
vantage for one side or other. 
And if only for that reason, it 
seems certain that the Holy See 
would not even desire to be a 
direct participant in such dip- 
lomatic proceedings. It can 
fulfill its function much better 
by exercising its influence from 
the outside. 

But there has been some con- 


The Vatican and the Future 


By DENIS GWYNN 


The Catholic Church has her own postwar 


plans and looks ahead with confidence 








Pope Pius XII links the future of Christianit) in 
the world with its future in devastated Europe 
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fusion among Catholics on the 
subject because it is frequently 
recalled that the Holy See was 
deliberately excluded from the 
Peace Conference at the end of 
the last war. That exclusion 
was regardless of the Holy See’s 
desire. It arose simply because 
the British Government had 
signed a secret treaty with 
Italy in 1915, which provided 
as one of the conditions upon 
which Italy agreed to enter the 
war against Germany, that the 
Holy See must not be admitted 
to any peace conference. 

That was an entirely differ- 
ent matter, and the reason was 
not (as is generally believed) 
that the Italian Government 
was implacably anticlerical. 
The trouble was that the 
newly constituted United Italy 
in 1870 confiscated the Papal 
States and denied the Pope’s 
traditional position as tem- 
poral ruler of Rome. The 
Popes had naturally refused to 
accept that confiscation and 
loss of temporal power, and 
had remained as “Prisoners of 
the Vatican” in protest ever 
since. It was obvious that this 
old question would certainly 
be revived at any European 
peace conference after the war, 
if the Holy See should claim 
representation at it by virtue of 
its old claim to temporal sov- 
ereignty in Rome and the 
Papal States. 

Sooner or later that question 
would have to be settled; as 
it was in fact settled between 
Pius XI and Mussolini, when 
the Pope’s sovereignty over the 
Vatican City State was recog- 
nized. But the Italian Govern- 
ment thirty years ago was de- 
termined that the question 
should not be discussed at the 
general peace conference which 
must follow the war; and for 
that reason, when agreeing to 
enter the war against Germany 
in 1915, it demanded the fa- 
mous condition that the Holy 
See must not participate in any 
peace negotiations. 

The contents of the secret 
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aty became known before the end of the 
war, and there was a natural outcry 
mong Catholics against this secret ex- 
clusion of the Vatican from any voice in 
the peace settlements. The Vatican was 
never even invited to take part. But it is 
«tremely unlikely that the Vatican would 
accepted any such invitation if it 

1 been given. 
Che Holy See did in fact send Msgr. 
rretti as special “‘observer” to the Ver- 
Peace Conference. He afterward 
ame the first Papal Nuncio to Paris 
n diplomatic relations were resumed 
tween the Holy See and the Third Re- 
iblic after a long interval of estrange- 
His special task was to protect the 
ests of the foreign missions in so far as 
might be affected by the peace 
es, and also to safeguard the position 
he Church in all countries where terri- 

hanges were made. 


[PLOMATIC representauon of that 
{ ) kind will be necessary for the Holy 
) any conceivable settlement follow- 
pon the present war, whether it comes 
stages or at one time. The position of 
Church in Alsace and Lorraine, for in- 
e, has been affected each time they 
passed under French or German con- 
[he position of the Church in Poland 
other countries where new frontiers 
have been drawn is still more involved. 
And the foreign missions are directly 
iffected by any change of territorial status 
\frica or Asia. Even between the United 
States and the British Empire there may 
Ye some adjustments of sovereign rights 
vhich will affect the position of the Church 
i especially the appointment of bishops 
any territories or islands that may be 
rned. All such questions require the 
t attention by the Vatican. But it 
hardly conceivable that the Holy See 
uld wish, unless actually invited, to 
rvene directly in the political arrange- 

ts between ditlerent countries. 
What the Holy See is concerned to es- 
h throughout the whole world is a 
rn to peace and a genuine reconcilia- 
among all nations with a real inten- 
» avoid future wars. In some respects 
outlook, from that point of view, is 
ouraging. The Pope’s broadcast at the 
of the fifth year of war proclaimed 
t confidently that “the world means 
e every possible precaution against a 
yetition in other forms of this tragedy. 
hands of the clock of history are now 
ing to a new epoch, both great and 
lecisive for mankind. Another world is 
born. .. . Where will the pendulum 
to rest? On the answer to those 
ions depends the future of Christian 
zation in Europe and in the world.” 
[hat last phrase is very notable, because 
Pope is the head of a Church which is 
read through all continents. Even if the 
sutlook in Europe were extremely dark, 
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An American soldier views a ruined church. The Catholic Church 
has suffered appalling losses in Europe during the years of strife 


the Church might continue its always-ex- 
panding apostolate almost without regard 
to the fate of Europe. But the Pope defi- 
nitely links the future of Christianity in all 
the world with its future in Europe. 

It is not only the physical devastation of 
sO many countries, and the slaughter or 
death by famine of so many millions of 
people in Europe that the Vatican has to 
contemplate. Neither the destruction nor 
the death roll caused by the last war was 
comparable to the effects of the present 
war. But a still greater menace would be 
the complete collapse of civilized govern- 
ment in large tracts of Europe, and such a 
wave of hopeless and _ uncontrollable 
anarchy as followed in Russia after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. This time the focus 
of danger is in central Europe, and the 
infection of despair and social chaos may 
spread in every direction. 

The danger of such a collapse was fore- 
seen in all its horror by Pope Benedict XV 
when he issued his supreme appeal to the 
belligerents in 1917 to cease fighting and 
make peace before Europe “crashed over 
the abyss.” His appeal was rejected, and 
the Russian Revolution followed with its 
appalling results in famine and civil 
strife. At that time the present Pope was 
in Bavaria as the Pope’s Nuncio in 
Munich. He was visited there soon after- 
ward by another Papal envoy, Msgr. 
Ratti, who was going out to report on the 
condition of the Church in Poland on the 
eve of the German collapse. Msgr. Pacelli 
was soon afterward promoted from Mu- 
nich to become Papal Nuncio in Berlin, 


and in the following years he witnessed the 
downfall of the German Empire, the bitter 
struggle of Germany as a Republic to 
recover its place in Europe, and the first 
rise of the Nazi movement. 

In the meantime, Msgr. Ratti had been 
recalled to Italy as Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan, and he was there while Musso- 
lini used it as the headquarters of his new 
Fascist movement, which successfully 
fought the Communists for control of 
northern Italy. Soon afterward Cardinal 
Ratti left Milan on the death of Benedict 
XV and became Pope himself as Pius XI. 
He had learned much during his years in 
Poland and during the brief period in 
Milan. He had been in Warsaw when the 
Bolshevik armies almost stormed their 
way into the Polish capital, and when the 
tide was rolled back which might have 
spread Bolshevism across the whole of 
Central Europe and into Italy and France. 


HAT experience colored the outlook 

of Pius XI during his pontificate. His 
predecessor had already seen that Europe 
was on the brink of collapse and that 
atheistic Communism might sweep all be- 
fore it. He began then the revolutionary 
policy of decentralizing the former organi- 
zation of the Church by building up self- 
contained churches in every continent. He 
began to multiply sees in other countries 
and encouraged the formation of native 
clergy everywhere. Pius XI immediately 
developed that policy much more rapidly. 
His first encyclical dealt not with the post- 
war problems but with the foreign mis- 
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sions, and thenceforth he was tireless in 
insisting that Europe could no longer re- 
gard itself as the central focus of apostolic 
enterprise, since Europe itself was lacking 
in clergy for its own needs. He said openly 
that the foreign missionaries must regard 
themselves simply as pioneers, training 
the native seminaries to establish native 
churches which would soon be indepen- 
dent of European supervision. 


HE relations between Cardinal Pacelli 

and Pius XI grew closer in the 
following years, and he was soon brought 
to Rome as the Pope’s Secretary of State. 
They had shared similar experiences and 
had seen the same dangers of a European 
collapse during the critical years after the 
last war. The crisis passed, but the poison 
was still working actively while racial 
hatreds and class warfare steadily in- 
creased. 

The first clash came in Spain with the 
open conflict between the revolutionaries 
and the traditional institutions of the 
country. Civil war followed with a ferocity 
of devastation surpassing all former con- 
flicts. The Church, which had been the 
first target of attack by the revolutionar- 
ies, suffered appalling losses in the years 
of strife. Cathedrals and churches, religious 
‘buildings of all sorts were reduced to ruins 
or severely damaged in every province; 
but more serious still was the loss of clergy 
by massacre or by the afflictions directly 
caused by civil war. 

The civil war in Spain was hardly con- 
cluded when world war broke out again 
in Europe, and the Catholic Church soon 
suffered even greater destruction. Poland, 
which had ranked next after Spain among 
the Catholic countries of Europe, became 
the victim of the first open invasion by the 
Nazis. They had already revealed their 
deep hostility to the Catholic Church, in 
repeated breaches of the concordat which 
Hitler had concluded within a few weeks 
after becoming Chancellor. The recruit- 
ment of the clergy in Germany itself had 
been hindered in many ways. The German 
College in Rome, one of the oldest of 
the national colleges there, had been 
deliberately crippled by the refusal of 
passports to German clerical students. 
And all over Germany conflict between 
the Church and the Nazis was being made 
the pretext for closing down or confiscating 
religious houses. The same process had 
been followed when Austria was annexed, 
and again when Czechoslovakia was 
forced into submission. 

But in Poland, the attack on the Church 
assumed a more deliberate and devastat- 
ing form when war began in earnest. The 
clergy, recognized as the spiritual leaders 
of a Catholic people, were rounded up in 
concentration camps and deported from 
their parishes. Many of them were execut- 
ed on various charges, and many churches 
were seized and converted to secular use. 


For five years those conditions endured 
under German occupation, while the re- 
ligious restrictions in Poland under Rus- 
sian domination have been no less, if not 
more, severe. 

But it was when the tide of war began 
to turn, and the Allies were able to carry 
out persistent bombing raids, that the 
most serious phase of physical destruction 
for the Church in Europe began again. 
The air raids were directed against all 
countries where the German military 
machine could be attacked, and France, 
Belgium, and Holland began to suffer as 
acutely as did western Germany. The 
destruction became inevitably more in- 
tensive and indiscriminate when the in- 
vasion of Sicily and Italy followed upon 
the Allied landings in Africa. Village 
churches, famous shrines, even great 
cathedrals came under bombardment 
during the advance of the liberating 
armies, while always heavier air raids on 
the industrial centers were producing 
havoc which can perhaps never be re- 
paired. 

For France and Belgium and Holland 
the worst came when the Allied armies 
undertook the invasion of western Europe. 
Even in France, where the capitulation 
of 1940 appeared to ensure peace until the 
invasion, there has been vastly more 
widespread and more terrible destruction 
than in the whole of the last war, during 


> Women are divided into two 
main classes—those who don’t be- 
lieve everything their husbands tell 
them, and those who have no hus- 
bands, 
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which France was the main battlefield. 
But the desolation in Germany this time 
far surpasses that of any other country, for 
the converging Allied advances trampled 
everything before them and the air fleets 
shattered every city that might serve as 
a center for resistance. 

To the Vatican, Europe has emerged 
from the terrible years of conflict as a 
huge devastated area. Within its special 
sphere, the task of rebuilding churches and 
religious schools in the different countries 
can only proceed by slow stages, with no 
hope whatever of restoring all the glories 
of the past. Much more serious is the prob- 
lem of finding priests to cope with all that 
needs to be done, when so many have 
been killed in action or executed or died 
of their sufferings, and while the older 
men who have had to carry the whole 
burden have aged far beyond their years. 
But the Church has been faced with similar 
crises in the past and divine Providence 
has usually produced a religious reviva! 
after war. And no matter how bitter may 
be the disillusionment, or how severe the 
economic and social distress, the Church 
will adapt itself to the new conditions and 
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gain a new vitality by having to work 
from the ground upward in carrying out 
the many tasks that must be done. 

It was after the antireligious orgies and 
massacres of the French Revolution that 
France kindled the faith of the whole 
world by the most striking religious revival. 
France in those years produced such in- 
ternational associations as the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul and the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, and a long series of new 
religious congregations; it produced the 
world-wide pilgrimages to Lourdes and 
Paray le Monial, and, in our own day, to 
the shrine of the little St. Thérese of Li- 
sieux. Tribulation and poverty, not pros- 
perity, have always been the conditions 
in which the Catholic Church has gained 
most in influence. That profound truth 
will most certainly affect the policy of the 
Holy See in the difficult years that lie 
ahead. 

The fact that Europe can no longer be 
the base or even a substantial source of 
upkeep for the foreign missions, that 
many of its centers of learning and of 
piety are in ruins and must now be rebuilt, 
is very unlikely to bring about any loosen- 
ing of the ancient bonds that have an- 
chored the Papacy to Rome, which con- 
tains the tomb of the Apostles and the 
catacombs of the early persecuted Church 
of Christ. But it would seem inevitable 
and also supremely desirable that the 
balance of the new world should be re- 
flected much more clearly in the central 
government of the Church. 

That has been happening as a deliber- 
ate policy since the last war. But the 
ecclesiastics who hold the positions of 
chief authority in the various congrega- 
tions are henceforward more likely to be 
chosen from countries outside Europe. A 
marked alteration in the proportion of 
Italian cardinals in the Sacred College 
is almost certainly to be expected when 
the present very large number of vacancies 
comes to be filled. 


EARLY thirty years ago when Pope 

Benedict was confronted with the im- 
minent prospect of a collapse of Europe, he 
set in motion that policy of decentraliza- 
tion which was pursued still more vigor- 
ously by his successor. And the reigning 
Pope, with his long experience of the 
Church’s government, both as a Papal 
diplomat in Central Europe and as the 
first Cardinal Secretary of State to cross 
the Atlantic, has developed that policy 
consistently and with special emphasis 
during the war. The disintegration of 
Europe during the lifetime of one genera- 
tion, and especially during the past five 
years, has transformed the balance of the 
Church’s organization. Still more, it has 
thrown upon other continents the burden 
of carrying on the apostolate to those 
peoples who have not yet even come in 
contact with the teaching of the Gospel. 
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Marriage ef a Catholic and a Mason 


[t is my understanding that a Catholic priest will not 
unite in marriage a Catholic and a Mason. Will the mar- 
riage be valid if the Masonic affiliation is concealed and a 
marriage takes place which is otherwise in conformity with 
Church law?—M.?P., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The first section of canon 1065 says: “The faithful shall be 
deterred from contracting marriage . . . with those who are 
notoriously affiliated with societies condemned by the 
Church.” The second section of the same canon says: “The 
pastor shall not assist at such marriages except after consult- 
ing with the Ordinary who, after everything has been con- 
sidered, may permit it, provided there is a grave reason for 
doing so, and it is prudently judged that sufficient provision 
is made for the Catholic education of all the children and for 
the preservation of the faith of the Catholic spouse.” 

Among condemned societies are Bible and cremation so- 
cieties, the Masons, Oddfellows, Knights of Pythias, Sons of 
Temperance, and Independent Order of Good Templars. 
Membership in such societies is not technically called an im- 
pediment but unworthiness. The conditions under which the 
Bishop may grant permission to a priest to assist at a marriage 
covered by canon 1065 are sufficiently stated in the law itself 
and need no further comment here. 

It should be noted that the law states that the affiliation 
with the condemned society must be notorious, that is, so 
public that there is no possibility of concealing it. In view 
of this, it is unlikely that the membership will not come to 
the attention of the priest during the premarital investigation. 
Still, we may suppose the case where the membership does 
remain unknown to the priest. Since membership in con- 
demned societies is not an invalidating impediment, such 
membership in itself will not invalidate a marriage. 


Words Speken at the Last Supper 


Will you kindly explain what Our Lord meant when He 
said: “But I say to you, I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I shall drink it new 
with you in the kingdom of my Father’?—2v.c, wx- 
HAWEEN, N.J. 


The Scriptural text quoted in the question is taken from 
St. Matthew's Gospel (26:29). Almost the same words are used 
in St. Mark’s Gospel (14:25). Saint Luke (22:15,16) puts the 


quotation in the following form: “I have greatly desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer; for I say to you 
that I will eat of it no more, until it has been fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God.” 

In St. Matthew and St. Mark these words of Our Lord 
follow the institution of the Holy Eucharist. In St. Luke they 
precede the institution, being spoken at the beginning of 
the Paschal banquet. Most scholars prefer the order of St. 
Luke because he expressly declares in the Prologue of his 
Gospel that he intends to give an “orderly” narration. We 
shall follow the order of St. Luke, but if the order of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark is preferred it will have no bearing 
on the question because the words have the same meaning. 

As Our Blessed Lord takes His place at table with the 
Apostles for the ritual Paschal banquet, He is keenly con- 
scious that this is His “Last Supper,” for it will be the last 
Paschal banquet which He will celebrate with them. When 
the first cup of wine, ritually beginning the Paschal supper, 
has been poured, Jesus puts it to His lips. Then turning to 
the Apostles, He says: “I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I shall drink it new 
with you in the kingdom of my Father.” 

The meaning of these words will become clear if we con- 
sider them in relation to their background in Holy Scripture. 
Our Blessed Lord had frequently likened the joy of the 
blessed in heaven to that of happy guests at a great banquet. 
As an instance of this we shall give the words in St. Luke's 
Gospel (12:37): “Blessed are those servants whom the master, 
on his return, shall find watching. Amen I say to you, he 
will gird himself, and will make them recline at table, and 
will come and serve them.” Other examples can be found :in 
St. Matthew 8:11; and in St. Luke 13:29 and 14:15. This 
figure of the joys of a banquet to symbolize the joy of heaven 
was well known to the Jews, since the Rabbis of the time 
frequently used it. (See Strack-Billerbeck, Komentar Zum 
Neuen Testament Aus Talmud und Midrasch.) 

The words used by Our Lord on the occasion of the last 
Paschal banquet He was to celebrate, indicated to His Apos- 
tles that it was a figure of the joy which He will share with 
the saints in heaven. In telling the Apostles that this is the 
last time he will drink wine with them until He drinks it 
“new” with them in the kingdom of His Father, Jesus is 
announcing His approaching death. His death must come in 
order that His Apostles and all His friends may be united 
with Him in the joy of the heavenly banquet. The wine 
that He will drink with them in heaven will be a “new” 
wine. The joy of heaven will far transcend the joys of this 
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earth. Isaias, the prophet, had tried to express the joy of 
heaven by saying that all would be “new” there (Is. 45:17) 
and St. Paul writes: “Eye has not seen nor ear heard, nor 
has it entered into the heart of man, what things God has 
prepared for those who love him” (I Cor. 2:9). In like man- 
ner Our Lord had tried to give the Apostles an idea of the 
joys of heaven by saying that they would be as “a hundred- 
fold” compared to the joys of this earth (Matt. 19:29). 

There was, therefore, a certain note of sadness in the an- 
nouncement of Jesus that He would not be with the Apostles 
to celebrate with them another Paschal banquet. At the same 
time He comforts them by assuring them that one day (an 
eternal day) they will share with Him the new, inconceivable 
joy of heaven. 


The Witnesses of Jehovah 


Recently I came across a pamphlet published by the 
Witnesses of Jehovah. I am amazed at the statements made 
about Catholics and the Catholic Church. I would like to 
know something about their origin and doctrines.—MALDEN, 
MASS. 


The origin of this thoroughly vicious sect is traced to 
Charles Taze Russell who was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1852. Russell was reared in Presbyterianism but at 
an early age found himself at variance with the Calvinist 
concept of God and predestination. While still active in busi- 
ness, Russell gathered about him some kindred spirits to 
study the Bible. Neither Russell nor the other members of 
the group had any training in history, philosophy, and the- 
ology; nor did they have the slightest knowledge of any of 
the languages in which the Scriptures were originally written. 

Ignorance, however, will never deter men like Russell. 
He became convinced that no one up to his time had under- 
stood the Bible correctly and all that,was needed was an 
alleged vision to convince him of his mission to expound to 
the waiting world the true interpretation of Holy Writ. The 
principal means used for spreading abroad this teaching 
were the publications, Watchtower, Herald of Christ’s Pres- 
ence, and People’s Pulpit. 

When Russell died in 1916, he was succeeded by his as- 
sistant, “Judge” Rutherford, who is responsible for the desig- 
nation of his followers as “Witnesses of Jehovah.” Rutherford 
claimed to be a judge and a lawyer but he never had any 
professional training in law. In 1918 he was sent to prison 
for disloyalty to the United States Government. In 1923 he 
prophesied that the world would end in 1925 and that Jeho- 
vah would then establish a kingdom in which Rutherford’s 
“Witnesses” would be given eternal life. Unfortunately he 
was a little too specific, and when 1925 passed and the world 
continued to exist he had to come forth with an explanation 
as to why his prophecy misfired. Of course the explanation 
would satisfy no one except those who were willing to accept 
blindly Rutherford and his nonsense. A slogan that used to 
fire the imagination of his followers was—“Millions now liv- 
ing will never die.” Rutherford was not destined to be among 
them, for he died on January 8, 1942. He was succeeded by 
N. H. Knorr. Since Rutherford was and, as far as we know, 
still is the whole show in the Witnesses of Jehovah move- 
ment, we shall confine our remarks in what follows to him 
and his teaching. 

Rutherford opposed all forms of religion which, he says 
in his pamphlet, Cure (p.12), “is the deceptive and subtle 
scheme of Satan the Devil, and was brought forward and 
employed by the Devil to deceive men and reproach Jehovah 
God, and its practice has been carried on all these centuries 
for that purpose.” To awaken men from their precarious 
state in following religion, whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish, Rutherford proclaimed himself the voice of God. 
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Although he raved against all religion, it is impossible to 
deny that Rutherford taught his own brand of religion and 
developed a religious cult. What really appears to be Ruther- 
ford’s notion is that people should depend on the Bible alone 
and reject every church and religious organization. Witnesses 
of Jehovah tell people not to go to church because priests 
and ministers of religion are all evil men trying to conceal 
the truth contained in the Bible and aiming to bring their 
followers under the power of Satan. 

On page 8 of his booklet, Uncovered, Rutherford proclaims 
that “no one needs to have some person interpret the Bible 
for him.” This strikes one as rather strange in view of the 
fact that the author of these words was constantly expounding 
and interpreting the Bible to “prove” his own peculiar preju- 
dices. If this strikes one as confusing it “is nothing compared 
to the confusion that results when he (Rutherford) juggles 
Biblical quotations, crazy interpretations, and hair-raising 
prophecies in one of his copyrighted sermons.” (The Ruther- 
ford Racket, by C. P. Windle, p. 15.) 

We shall attempt a brief summary of the chief doctrines 
which the Witnesses of Jehovah have accepted on the au- 
thority of Russell and Rutherford as interpreters of the Bible. 
We have already referred to their opposition to all religion 
(of course always excepting their own). They also wish to 
destroy all established governments, which they consider to 
have been set up by Satan to oppress mankind. It is because 
of this attitude that they consider flag saluting as “contrary 
to the Bible,” and a “direct violation of God’s law.” (Un- 
covered, p. 44.) 

There is at the basis of the theology, if one can call it that, 
expounded by Russell and Rutherford a most primitive con- 
ception of the nature of God. God is regarded as a spiritual- 
material being. The mystery of the Trinity is rejected as a 
false doctrine. The true divinity of Christ is repudiated, and 
Christ is referred to as the demiurge, Michael, who relin- 
quished his nature of archangel or demiurge; became man, 
and later, as a result of his obedience to God, ascended to 
actual divinity himself. This teaching on the nature of Christ 
is a reflection of the ancient Christological heresy of Arianism. 

By means of a fanciful interpretation of Scripture, Ruther- 
ford arrived at the conclusion that man does not possess a 
soul and that to speak of the soul’s immortality is a deceit 
devised by priests who want to frighten people with the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment or to profit by having prayers 
and Masses said for the souls in purgatory. 

The greatest appeal to the fanaticism of his followers was 
the “Judge’s” claim to be the prophet of the “Second Com- 
ing” of Christ. When his prophecy about the end of the world 
coming in 1925 failed of fulfillment, he learned somehow that 
the Lord had changed His mind and would extend a period 
of grace to permit the remnant of the faithful to be gathered. 
In the meantime, and of course solely on the basis of Ruther- 
ford’s prophetic gifts and interpretations, we are told: “Je- 
hovah God sends among the people of the nations his wit- 
nesses (that is, Rutherford’s followers), not to convert the 
people to some religion, but he commands them to tell the 
people the truth as set forth in the Bible and to warn them 
of the great tribulation which shall shortly fall upon the 
world . . . All who refuse to hear and refuse to hasten and 
take their stand on the side of Jehovah God and his King 
shall suffer complete destruction at the battle of Armageddon. 
Those who do hear and give heed to God’s warning have the 
promise of protection and safety during that great tribula- 
tion.” (Cure, pp. 25, 26.) 

Men of the type of Russell and Rutherford present the 
extreme example of the absurdity of Bible religion. First of 
all, they assume the Bible to be the inspired word of God, 
but nowhere do they offer any proof that would satisfy an 
intelligent person that the Bible is what they claim it to be. - 
Many fail to recognize this gratuitous assumption which 
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leaves the very foundation of Bible religion suspended in the 
air. The next absurdity is the consummate presumption of 
such men to take unto themselves the roles of expositors and 
interpreters of the true meaning of the Bible. It must be 
granted that these self-appointed religious teachers often 
reveal great ingenuity in presenting a mosaic of Scripture 
passages to “prove” their religious positions. Taken as pre- 
sented, their expositions hang together very well, but the 
whole question is whether they are true. The clever scheme 
cannot be true unless one grants the groundless assumptions 
implied in the teaching pretensions of Russell and Ruther- 
ford. We consider the work of those men to be a reductio 
ad absurdum of Bible religion, because they have arrived at 
their fantastic notions by following the principle of the in- 
novators of the sixteenth century who appealed to the private 
interpretation of the Bible as the final authority in religion. 
Be it noted, however, that with the same inconsistency as 
the original innovators, the modern prophets do not allow 
as true any private interpretation except their own, and to 
put over that particular interpretation they have availed 
themselves of every method of propaganda. 

To illustrate the aims and methods of Jehovah Witnesses 
we shall quote from one of “Judge” Rutherford’s writings and 
to call attention to his sly insinuations and bold assumptions 
we shall introduce our own italics. “The Watch Tower Society 
consists of a company of men and women who are entirely 
devoted to Jehovah God and his kingdom under Christ, and 
those men and women in obedience to the Lord’s command- 
ments now put forth their best endeavors to aid people to 
gain a knowledge of what is contained in the Bible. This they 
do in order that the people may intelligently choose whom 
they will serve. This Society is not a religious organization. 
It is made up entirely of the servants of the Almighty God 
who diligently endeavor to obey his commandments and wor- 
ship him in the spirit and in truth. ‘They are Christians be- 
cause they follow Christ Jesus. That Society publishes books 
which enable you to find in the Bible the answer to every 
question concerning your salvation, life, and eternal welfare. 
Among those books published, special attention is here called 
to the one entitled Riches and also the one entitled Enemies. 
Those two books will enable you to easily locate all your 
enemies and then to see the plain way that leads to boundless 
riches. That Society also provides electrically transcribed 
speeches or discourses which briefly explain the Scriptures; 
and these transcribed speeches are brought to your door that 
you may hear the instruction given in the Scriptures. The 
Society also publishes the Watchtower magazine, and a maga- 
zine called Consolation, which publications enable you to 
properly examine the present-day happenings in the light of 
the Scriptures. The men and women who call at your homes 
with those publications and recorded speeches will arrange 
sible study in your homes to aid you to become acquainted 
with the great and vital truths which God has provided for 
those who love him. Such is not man’s provisions, but the 
provision which the Lord has made. (Cure, pp. 30, 31.) 

As should be expected, the weird conglomeration of irre- 
ligion, abuse, and wild prophecy which constitutes the teach- 
ing of Rutherford will not appeal to the normal and balanced 
individual. Some people of good will may be deceived for a 
time, but the major portion of those who take seriously Ru- 
therford’s ravings have been drawn from the lunatic fringe 
of society. It is such disciples who, thinking they are on a 
divine mission, go forth with a zeal worthy of a better cause 
to spread in the name of God the irreligion and hatred which 
have been poured into their minds and hearts. They are 
against all religious organizations, but their bitterest attacks 
are directed against the Catholic Church which they misrep- 
resent in the most grotesque manner. They invade private 
homes in an endeavor to force peaceful citizens to listen to 
the electrically recorded diatribes paraded as a new revela- 
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‘tion. They have a total lack of respect for the opinions of 


other people and do everything possible to stir up hatred, 
prejudice, and disorder of every kind. Claiming the right of 
free speech, they use it as a means to sow discord and to 
assail the very government which gives them this guarantee 
and which they refuse to defend in its hour of peril and need, 

At the outset we called the followers of Rutherford 
vicious sect. This is not so much because of the errors which 
they hold and which might be harmful only to themselves 
but to the fact that civil and religious peace are incompatible 
with the activities of the Witnesses of Jehovah. Their in. 
sulting and demoralizing irreligious propaganda is a public 
menace. 


Legion of Decency Pledge 


1) Will you kindly state the pledge taken by the Legion 
of Decency? 

2) What is the binding force of the pledge? Does it ex- 
tend to pictures partly objectionable or only to those clas. 
sified as wholly objectionable? 

3) Does the pledge cover stage plays as well as motion 
pictures? Also indecent literature?—1.s., NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y, 


1) After making the Sign of the Cross the following pledge 
is taken: “I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, 
and those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do 
all that [ can to strengthen public opinion against the pro- 
duction of indecent and immoral films, and to unite with all 
who protest against them. I acknowledge my obligation to 
form a right conscience about pictures that are dangerous 
to my moral life. As a member of the Legion of Decency, | 
pledge myself to remain away from them. I promise, further, 
to stay away altogether from places of amusement which show 
them as a matter of policy.” 

2) The pledge is a promise and its binding force comes 
from the virtue of,fidelity. Of itself, a promise of this kind 
does not bind under pain of serious sin. This does not mean 
that serious sin cannot be committed by breaking the pledge, 
but the seriousness will come not precisely from breaking the 
pledge but from freely exposing oneself to the danger of 
falling into grave sin. 

The pledge certainly extends to pictures which are wholly 
objectionable. Whether one commits a serious sin by attend. 
ing a picture in this category will depend on the proximate 
danger to faith.and morals involved in attendance. Again it 
is not always a question of attending a single picture of objec- 
tionable character but the more or less constant practice of 
doing so. Such a practice can have but one inevitable and 
evil result, and that is to tend to lower the ideals and moral 
standards of life. 

Concerning pictures which are classified as partly objection- 
able, we shall call attention to the following words of the 
pledge: “I acknowledge my obligation to form a right con- 
science about pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. 
As a member of the Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to 
remain away from them.” This statement is in complete con- 
formity with the general mora] principles governing the sin- 
fulness of freely exposing oneself to the occasion of sin. The 
words of the pledge imply that there can be a variation in 
the moral danger of pictures. It is the duty of individuals to 
develop a right conscience which will warn them of moral 
danger not only with reference to pictures that are wholly 
objectionable but also with regard to those that are partly 
objectionable, and this holds whether or not any pledge is 
taken. 


3) It is evident from the words of the pledge that it refers 
directly only to motion pictures. The Legion of Decency has 
directed its campaign against objectionable motion pictures 
because they are the most common form of entertainment 
and are so largely patronized by the young. 
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November 


Soldiers 


By CAPT. FABIAN 
FLYNN, C.P. 


Whee gave their all and left 
to us the tremendous respon- 
sibility of the future peace 


LTHOUGH I had never seen the 
town before, I well recall noting 
its name pinpointed on an operations 
map at Headquarters during the dash 
from Chartres to the Seine. An armored 
column was to take the place. We were 
on their left flank at the time, about 
seven miles to the north, having troubles 
of our own. Judging from the look of 
the town a year later, they must have 
had, as the British Tommies say, “a bit 
of a do,” there. 

Viewed in the aftermath, there is 
something unspeakably sad and forlorn 
about these little towns that not so 
many months ago were frequently and 
importantly mentioned in dispatches 
and communiqués. Once again they are 
merely dots on a map. Indeed, most of 
them—these little communities—can no 
longer properly be called towns or vil- 
lages. Rather, they have become stark 
and lonely milestones along the terrible 
journey of liberation. 

This one was typical. Its name does 
not matter. Just a small French town 
slightly larger than a village. Only a 
few shops remained undamaged. Their 
bare-looking windows contained piti- 
fully meager displays. Shelves were 
nearly empty save for a few oddly un- 
related items like a dozen or so dusty 
sardine cans, a few trinkets and toys, 
some packets of vegetable seeds, a pile 
of imitation silk women’s handkerchiefs 
painted with crossed French and Ameri- 
can flags and embroidered with “Sou- 
venir de France,” “Love to my Darling,” 
etc. One store featured in its window 














an assortment of religious articles—cheap 
rosaries, garish miniature statuary, a 
few worn-looking pamphlets and in 
their midst a copy of the daily paper of 
the French Communist Party. All Eu- 
rope is like that today, somehow. Mixed 
up. Confused. 

Almost half the town was still a sham- 
bles. Here and there the heaps of debris 
had been cleared away and stacked in 
as orderly a manner as possible. Bricks 
here, stones there; broken tiling in this 
pile, twisted, rusting iron in that. Long 
years of difficult and discouraging labor 
lie ahead of this place and its people. 
There was a day when laughing little 
children played in the streets. Women 
gossiped harmlessly and bantered over 
the half-doors. Men worked the neigh- 
boring fields. The Angelus rang out 
from the parish church sweetly trisecting 
the daylight hours. Life was tranquil, 
pleasant, comfortable. Then came a day 
when they found themselves square in 
the onrushing, unrelenting path of 
modern war with all its brutal mechan- 
istic might, its mad fury of destruction 
and pillage, its hail of death raining 
from skies whence men had so often 
looked for life-giving warmth or gentle 
rains. 

Walking slowly I passed the rambling 
mansard-roofed building that housed 
the combination parish orphanage, hos- 
pital, and day nursery conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity. Fortunately, it was 
only slightly damaged. But the cruel 
marks of war were pathetically evident 
in the little children whose legs were too 
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thin, whose innocent faces were too 
pinched and gaunt, and whose dark 
eyes were too big, even though the 
children laughed and scampered about 
the enclosure. 

Looking about one saw that some- 
thing was missing. It was the sign usu- 
ally found over the entrance announc- 
ing “Hospital” or “Orphanage” in the 
curt, crude language of our modern 
efficiency. But in its place was some- 
thing quite different. Carved into the 
stone arch above the doorway was an 
inscription that said quite simply, “As 
long as you did it to one of these My 
brethren, you did it to Me.” This was 
sign enough and, for all who might pass 
by, an appeal and a sermon. 

A few yards further on, however, the 
parish church was in ruins. Named in 
honor of St. Giles, it was once a glo- 
rious monument of purest Gothic. A 
miniature, no doubt, and a superb one, 
of some huge, high-vaulted, ancient 
cathedral, in every detail perfect, in 
every stone a prayer. Now its chaste, 
cool lines were broken, its long slate and 
wooden-beamed roof fallen, its price- 
less, richly colored stained glass shat- 
tered and strewn about. The groined 
arches, cut and carved and fitted nine 
centuries ago, were blown apart, and 
all the delicate tracery of the medieval 
stonemason’s skill was chipped and 
scarred and in fragments. 

Standing there in the lingering twi- 
light, I thought of all the churches, 
great and small, that must yet be rebuilt 
along the relentless march of war. The 
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churches, yes, and the homes, but most 
of all the lives that could not be re- 
built, the hearts that could not be 
mended. 

[ recalled, too, and with a sharp 
pang of memory, the times and the oc- 
casions that I had said Mass in little 
French and Belgian churches so like 
this once-beautiful architectural and de- 
votional gem. Somehow, my lads could 
n ‘ver quite get enough of Mass in a 
cl urch. Certainly, Mass was always Mass, 
even though the altar was the engine 
hood of a jeep or the tail gate of a truck 
parked beneath the cover of a tree or a 
friendly hedge. But Mass in a church! 
That was really something. 

I doubt if ever we captured or over- 
ran a town that a delegation, surely 
some sort of ecclesiastical reconnoitering 
party not mentioned in Field Manuals 
or combat textbooks, did not rush up 
to me almost before the smoke of battle 
was cleared, inform me of the where- 
abouts of the local church, and conclude 
by saying, “Can we have Mass? How 
about having Mass tonight, Father?” 

Conditions permitting, I would al- 
ways strive my best to oblige them. If 
we were ordered to dig in and secure 
for the night or, perhaps, rest awhile 
and wait for chow, I would make the 
arrangements with the Colonel and with 
the parish priest. A time would be set 
and all companies notified. Sometimes 
they arrived by twos and threes, sneak- 
ing along often at the risk of their lives. 

When they had arrived at the church, 
rifles and carbines were neatly and prop- 
erly stacked in the public square and a 
guard posted on them. Then they would 
file into church past the smiling, crowd- 
ing populace who stared in open amaze- 
ment at the sight of so many Americans 
going to church—and men, at that! 

Yes, Mass in a church was really 
something! To the tired, sweat-covered 
bodies of these brave men, weary with 
fighting, stained with the grime of battle, 
it was a blessed relief to assemble in 
the cool, calm quiet of a church. Their 
minds, driven almost to the point of 
cracking under the terrific strain and 
stress of combat, could here find sur- 
cease and tranquillity. Here time stood 
still. Here one could forget. O thrice- 
blessed comfort—to forget! Here, too, 
youthful minds grown suddenly and pre- 
maturely old by proximity to the in- 





describable horrors and.fury of war 
could exult with the priest as Mass be- 
gan: Introibo ad altare Dei. “1 will go 
unto the altar of God. To God who 
giveth joy to my youth.” 

Their ears were assaulted all the 
livelong day by the earth-shaking thun- 
der of bursting shells and the madden- 
ing, ceaseless rattle of small-arms fire. 
Here they would be soothed by hearing 
the word of God and the sweet familiar 
hymns of childhood. Their brave and 
loving young hearts hungering for home, 
for love and affection, for understand- 
ing, here found Divine Love itself. For 
here in His self-chosen prison of painted 
wood and gilt was He who said, “Come 
to Me all you that labor and are bur- 
dened . . . and you shafl find rest to 
your souls.” In all this wide world, I 
verily believe, no men ever sought that 
divine refreshment more eagerly, more 
humbly, more confidently. Many of 
them have indeed found that rest for 
their souls—eternal rest. Of all the hun- 
dreds who were with us in those bitter, 
never-to-be-forgotten days, only a hand- 
ful remain alive at this writing. 

They all seemed very close to me 
there that day amid the ruins and in 
the gathering darkness. There was John, 
who played the organ. Always during 
Mass in a church we would have sing- 
ing by my “G.I. choir.” John, who had 
a degree in music and whose strong, 
graceful fingers caressed the keys so 
tenderly and expertly, fingers that in 
the red hell of battle grasped a walkie- 
talkie radio as he lay huddled in a fox- 
hole. And that’s'the way they found him. 

An old, worn, finger-marked Christian 
Brothers Hymnal was the only book we 
possessed. It contained our entire reper- 
toire. I still have the copy with all its 
marginal notations, phonetic markings 
on the Latin words, and various other 
scribblings. The Christmas program was 
scrawled on the back of an examination 
paper. By reading it one may learn, 
among other things, that “Trajectory is 
the path of the bullet in its flight 
through the air.” The writer would have 
been Ray who always sang “O Lord, I 
am not worthy,” at Communion time. 
The full and bitter meaning of trajec- 
tory came to him one evening at dusk. 
Ray died in an ambulance for lack of 
plasma. 

Then there was Michael. I gave him 





» A shipment of boys’ work trousers sold so 


Sucker Bait 


slowly that the department store manager had 
them marked down from 79 to 69 cents. The stock continued to sell 
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slowly. One day the manager had a unique 
idea. He marked the trousers up to 89 cents 
and placed a large sign at the counter: 
Limit—two pairs to each customer. The stock 
sold out the first week. 


—Quote 
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First Holy Communion one Easter Sun. 
day. How grateful he was, how filled 
with a deep awareness of this great thing 
that had come to pass. Did I say, “Black 
is white,” Mike would agree. I was like 
some great, untouchable, important, 
much-to-be-venerated person in Mike’s 
eyes. His innocence approached that of 
a little child. He was the gentlest of 
men. I really believe Mike would not 
have slapped a flea that bit him. He was 
something like Lenny in that play of 
Steinbeck’s, but with none of the neu- 
rotic complexes that finally made that 
character a beast. The last I saw of 
Mike alive was in a column of troops 
marching up. He waved to me and 
smiled like a little boy, so happy that 
I had picked him out in the long, trudg- 
ing line. I buried him in Henri-Chapelle. 

There was Eddie, who was killed one 
freezing day in the Hurtgen Forest. 
Finally, there was Leo the sweetest 
singer of them all. When he was in good 
voice Leo would sing Panis Angelicus, 
pronouncing the Latin like a seminarian 
and singing the golden melody like an 
angel. But his favorite was an evening 
hymn to Our Lady, number seventy-four 
in the hymn book. Standing on a little 
mound in a German apple orchard, it 
was the last song he ever sang. A beau- 
tiful and appropriate swan song: 


So my life will speed away, Ave Maria. 

So will fade my little day, Ave Maria. 

Mother, when my passing hour 

Tolls from out the old church tower, 

Help. me by thy grace and power, 
Ave Maria. 


I can never listen to that tune with- 
out recalling him. Brave and gallant, 
Leo was only a boy, and yet a veteran 
of six bloody campaigns from North 
Africa to the outskirts of Aachen. Only 
a Sergeant, he led his platoon with the 
skill and concern of a field marshal. 1 
mind the night he died, and a wicked 
night it was. Stretched on a litter in a 
darkness broken only by candlelight, his 
body wracked with pain and spattered 
with blood, his breath coming in agoniz- 
ing gasps, he spat out the story. 

“Those woods, Father, those woods! I 
was scared as hell. The Heinies were 
laying them in all around—mortars and 
heavy stuff. Tree bursts! I got separated 
from the gang. Then I blew my top and 
started to run. Me, the old soldier. Then 
I remembered the sermon you gave on 
courage, once. Remember? You said that 
no matter what was dropping around us, 
God was there all the time. You said to 
whisper a quick little prayer for courage 
and strength. So, I did, Father, and I 
got ahold of myself and started to dig 
in. They still poured it on but nothing 
hit me. When I thought they had quit, 
I got up and started back. Then they 
did hit me. Must have had a good for- 
ward observer: Father, is it bad? Am I 
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going to die? 1 want to say the Act of 
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Contrition with you.” 

And while the aid man adjusted the 
plasma needle he recited his Act of 
Contrition in a loud, fervent, and con- 
fident voice. Oh, why go on with this 
narration! It seems so mawkish and 
weepy, doesn‘t it? But it is seared in my 
heart and memory. Every sob and syl- 
lable and sound of it. It was the death 
of a true Christian soldier. 

There were others, all good men, God 
rest them, many of them only boys. Men 
with whom I lived and laughed, whom 
Iloved and who so loved me. | miss them 
terribly. Their like I will not know 
again on this earth. 

As I write we are on the threshold of 
November, on the eve of All Hallows. I 
think of them now, how good they were, 
how brave, how young and gay, full of 
life, wanting life. 1 see now beneath 
the lightheartedness that jested at 
everything from generals to German ar- 
tillery, the greatheartedness that mocked 
at death. Beneath the infectious humor 
about little things, the stanchness under 
strain. Beneath the youthful spirit of 
almost universal criticism, the hatred 
for sham, the high resolve never to de- 
ceive, but to seek the truth at any cost. 
Beneath the veneer of slang and wise- 
cracks the undying faith in all that is 
noble, good, and true. 

To me—and | knew him well—your 
grimy, olive-drab uniformed G.I., frozen 
and scorched by turns, caked with mud, 
gray with dust, worn and battered by 
three years of hell, is a veritable buckler 
of civilization. Himself, he could never 
put it into words. He never shouted 
much about it, never thought much 
about social consciousness, patriotism, 
nor any of those things. But to him life 
was a thing of small worth if it had to 
be bought at the expense of liberty, of 
human dignity, of honor and the right 
to speak and love and worship. The 
whole world is his debtor. He was part, 
and the biggest part, of the price of 
peace. 

It is November, and 1 think of him 
buried in a dozen military cemeteries 
and in scattered, far-off. lonely graves. 
I think of him when I read or hear of 
the narrow, little hate-filled minds plan 
ning the next war. I think of him amid 
all the wrangling, the deception, and 
the intrigue of those who plan the peace 
he so dearly won. 

But it is November, the month of the 
Holy Souls, and I pray for him. I pray 
for all the Eddies and Mikes and Leos, 
and Rays. Surely God has taken them 
unto Himself, but upon us is laid the 
tremendous responsibility of the future. 
I pray that we do not soon forget them, 
that we may be worthy of their sacri- 
fices and suffering, that we may be true 
to their ideals. 
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YRON NELSON, newly 

crowned P.G.A. champion for 
the second time, has a system you 
can’t beat. Rain or shine, it’s al- 
ways pennies from heaven. 

For when Old Sol is shining, 
the squint-eyed Texan makes a 
habit of winning golf tourna- 
ments. And when it’s raining, it’s 
still pouring dollars. For Lord 
Byron, who hasn’t been out of 
the money in a record-breaking 76 
consecutive tournaments, has gone 
into the umbrella business. 

You can get an argument in any 
clubhouge in the world when you 
raise the question as to who is, or 
was, the greatest golfer in the 
world. But whether you're a 
devotee of Harry Vardon, Walter 
Hagen, Bobby Jones, Sam Snead 
or any of the other “greats,” you 
can take it from the golf profes- 
sionals themselves that the king- 
pin of them all is this one-time 
office boy who harvests birdies and 
markets bumbershoots. 

That money-winning streak of 
being in the payoff line is one 
reason. That 76 doesn’t sound like 
much, when you say it fast. But 
slow consideration brings out its 
remarkability. For instance, in 
1944 he won 11 of 25 tournaments, 
including such  cash-and-carry 
events as the San Francisco, Knox- 
ville, New York, Beverly Hills, 
Tam O’Shanter, Nashville, and 
Dallas opens. Nelson shot under 
70 in more than half of his tour- 
nament rounds, averaging 69.6 
strokes per 18 holes, the best mark 
any professional ever has posted 
for a full tournament year. 

He didn’t falter this year as 
they set out on the annual treas- 
ure hunt. In tournaments of 1945, 
counting his P.G.A. victory, Nel- 
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son picked up the most marbles 
13 times, a record. He was second 
in five of these tournaments, and 
the worst he did was sixth at 
Jacksonville, still in line at the 
cashier’s window. 

The chuckle of it all is that 
Nelson didn’t practice for the last 
four winter tournaments—which 
he won. He was too busy calling 
on umbrella merchants for the 
Toledo firm of which he has be- 
come vice president. And he had 
little time for practice last sum- 
mer, and yet won every summer 
tournament right up to and in- 
cluding the P.G.A.—his 76th in- 
the-money event. That shames the 
former mark of 56, created by 
little Ben’ Hogan, another Texan. 

Nelson makes it look easy, a 
factor which has one group of 
professionals calling him the great- 
est iron shot artist of all time, 
while another group hails him as 
the greatest wood shot. But take 
it from the tall, blond man with 
the squint eyes it was a long time 
coming. That and countless prac- 
tice shots since the day when the 
fair-haired fellow from _ Fort 
Worth earned the grand total of 
$12.50 his first trip over the 
winter circuit. 

And Lord Byron knows that 
like the Vardons,; Hagens, and 
Joneses he won't be on top for- 
ever and that someday another 
youngster who may now be an 
office boy will come along and 
grab golf's glory spot. 

“You can’t stay on top forever,” 
he said in explaining why he gave 
up his soft country club job as a 
professional to become an um- 
brella company executive. “You 
might say I'm getting ready for 
those rainy days.” 

Oscar FRALEY 
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»Rev. Emmanuel Trainor, CP., Procurator 
THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 


Dear Friend, 


You're right! The priest who came looking fora | 
Christmas dinner last year is back again. I'm back at your ~ 


| door with my China Missionaries, hoping you'll have a place 
' at your table for one of them this Christmas. 


ch ‘Suppose it was my own good mother and father who 
made me “so bold. For them the priest took God's: place in the: 
world. They never could do enough for a priest. From them 
I learned how welcome the priest is in every Catholic home. 


That is why I appeal to you in this manner at 


4 Cheaeinas time. I know you would have one of our Missionaries 


to dinner with you if that were possible. And you would oni 
such a visit just as much as the Missionary. 


Pgs) priests who go to China are just as human ol 

4 _ With: @ll their wonderful spirit of peedagoio. 
mess to give their lives for Christ in a stré 

sick @ir great courage and magnificent zeal shi 

6 just as human as we are. They love to laugh, 


to enjoy =. sie company of friends. They know what it mea 
to be discouraged, lonely, sick, hungry. 


Your invitation to a Missionary to share your A 
Christmas dinner will be a truly human, kindly way of telling | 
him that you are thinking of him. You can actually share 


© your Christmas with him by sending me the personal invitation 4 


card, which I have printed on the next page, together with 
your offering of a dollar or more. In this way you will be 
opening the doors of your home to him, and you will be giving ~ 
him a shere in the good things that will be yours on Christmas 
Day. I'll be deeply grateful if you will answer my appeal 
just as soon as possible. 


My Christmas gift to you will be a special Novena 


of Nanton beginning on Christmas day. Please sign the in- 


vitation on the next page, and tell me the intentions you wish) 
me to remember at the altar. 


May our Divine Saviour bless you, and fill your 


beart wisp en ane grace. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 





register, together with Mary his espoused 
wife, who was with child. 

And she brought forth her firstborn son. 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the inn. 


And there were shepherds in the same 
district living in the fields and keeping 
watch over their flock by night. And be- 
hold, an angel of the Lord stood by them 
and said to them, “Do not be afraid, I 
bring you good news of great joy which 
shall be to all the people; for there has 
been born to you today in the town of 
David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 





Christmas Gift To Our Missionaries Will Enable 
m To Bring The Chinese The Divine Christmas Gift 


OUT AND MAIL TO: THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J.) Te Seneee Oy Tas wae 
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Your novena of Masses will begin 
Christmas Day. Please list your in- 


tentions below: 
lakes pleasure im hawing 
A Passionist Missionary 









































HE Bishop was preaching a Christ- 
be sermon to his flock. In fact, it 
was but a portion of his flock to whom 
he spoke that night. Far from his modest 
and quite unpretentious cathedral, he 
graced the little mission church set deep 
in the trackless hills of western Hunan. 
Roaming bandits had kept him there 
beyond the time of his visitation to that 
lone corner of his vineyard, since no one 
hazarded the open road when such fear- 
ful brigands were on the prowl. 

Perhaps the simple mountain folk 
were not averse to having the Bishop 
made the victim of such circumstances. 
For otherwise would they ever have had 
him with them for the great festival of 
the Saviour’s Birth? They had often 
heard of how in the big city of Yiianling 
there were great doings at the midnight 
hour on such a feast. The favored city 
folk were fortunate indeed. They could 
witness the procession to the crib while 
choir boys in red and white sang Christ- 
mas hymns. They could join with hun- 
dreds in the thrilling chant of the 
prayers. They could gaze on the rare 
spectacle of the Bishop celebrating Mass 
in great splendor, attended by priests 
ind numerous altar boys. Then there 
would be the great display of fireworks 
ynd afterward the happy minutes of 
mutual greetings over steaming mien. 

[here was a proud look in the eyes 
f these mountain Christians. The 
Bishop belonged to them alone this 
night. He would be attended by their 
wn priest in his worn, padded gown. 
he altar boys would not be dressed 

red and white with fancy sashes 
dangling. Nor would color splash itself 
iround in varied hue like the dressy 
raiment of the city worshipers. The hard 
mud floor of the church was cold to look 
at and to tread upon. Walls of wood 
und plaster possessed no beauty, and 
where winter winds blew coldly no 
pretty glass kept out the icy gusts. Yet 
was it not on such a night and in such 
surroundings that the Saviour came into 
the company of men? He was born in 
a stable. Men of the hills knelt with 


Him in the cold of the Bethlehem night. 

Now the Bishop was speaking. He was 
wise in the ways of men. A product of 
some of the world’s great schools and 
universities, teacher and scholar, a man 
of unique attainments, he knew con- 
tentment and peace that night amid the 
humblest of creatures. He spoke out of 
the rich depths of a true pastor’s heart. 
No splendid effort of oratory would 
spoil the true simplicity of the occasion. 
Christ Himself would have loved such 
an opportunity. 

The listeners heard a simple tale. St. 
Joseph and the Virgin Spouse seeking 
shelter at the inns of the town of Beth- 
lehem. There was no room for them 
anywhere. The familiar expressions of 
the Bishop evoked many thoughts in 
the minds of his flock. Wouldn't the 
hills through which the holy couple 
trudged be much like their own hills 
round about? Perhaps the narrow, wind- 
ing trails were the same. And how often 
had simple folk been denied admittance 
to village inns and sent off cold and 
lonely. The whole story seemed so close 
to them. 

It was then that the Bishop opened 
the book of the Gospels. ““This is what 
happened,” he said. And he began the 
Christmas Gospel from the pages of 
Saint Luke. The words of Sacred Scrip- 
ture flowed forth as the tale unfolded. 
The birth of the Saviour was related in 
the classic beauty of a language which 
was ancient even before the gospels 
were written. “You will find an infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying 
in a manger.” There the Bishop paused. 
One could almost hear the echo of the 
angel’s voice whose words had just been 
quoted. It was a sacred silence. Then 
the Bishop quietly laid aside the book. 
In a simple but majestic gesture he 


A mission 
Bishop finds Bethlehem in the 
Hunan Hills 








stretched forth his hands and finished 
the gospel from memory. “And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God and 
saying 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and peace 
on earth among men of good willl’” 
That was the end of the sermon. 
There was no need for more. The 
Christmas Gospel lay too close to the 
hearts of those people. Human embel- 
lishments would only have robbed it of 
its simple eloquence. That very night, 
within a few minutes; Christ would be 
born again, born amid those of a sort 
who first greeted Him in Bethlehem. 


OON too the Bishop would greet his 

flock. Each would bow to him and 
say “Ping-ngan.” He would bow in re 
sponse and repeat “Ping-ngan.” Ping- 
ngan—peace! The word spoken by the 
angel. No wealth of - translation can 
adequately span the gamut of all that 
is contained in that simple phrase 
“ping-ngan”—peace. Perhaps only the 
Christmas angel has done justice to the 
real worth of an expression which has 
been on the lips of the Chinese since 
the dawn of history. 

Since that Christmas night the Bishop 
has celebrated other anniversaries of the 
birth of Christ. One he spent in cap 
tivity under sentence of death. Perhaps 
even when he knelt to venerate the spot 
in Bethlehem where Christian tradition 
marks the place of the Saviour’s birth, 
he felt not as close to the Infant Saviour 
as he‘did while amid his little flock in 
the hills of Hunan. On that Christmas 
night Christ was born and placed in 
His altar crib amid a company of men 
who were counterparts of those in 
Bethlehem’s hills, those to whom the 
angel spoke and announced that a 
Saviour had been born. The Bishop 
read to them the words of the angel, 
knowing that in their hearts they were 
repeating the words of the shepherds, 
“Let us go over to Bethlehem and see 
this thing that has come to pass, which 
the Lord has made known to us.” 
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Men of Good Will 


THERE ARE SOME who phrase it: “Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” and that is a very cheery, pleasant sentiment 
and a wide and handsome wish. There are others who say it 
differently: “‘Peace on earth to men of good will.” 

The first sentiment is simpler in many ways, and it lends 
itself beautifully to happy rhymes for Christmastide, for it 
is very rhythmic. The second version is rougher and has no 
thythm at all. The first rendering is that of the King James 
version of the New Testament; the second is the way it is 
phrased in the better Greek manuscripts. 

Perhaps the difference is represented by the San Francisco 
Conference and the later developments. There all was sweet- 
ness and light, and there good will was being wished to men 
with every statement made by every country to every other 
country. But,now that the actual future of some of those 
countries is being settled, the phrase becomes a true and 
biting one, and the second version is the better one. For 
there will be peace to men of good will, and there will not 
be any peace under any circumstances if men do not have 
good will—not for long anyway, and peace for a time is not 
peace at all, only a truce between conflicts. 

We read in the news of Europe of new spheres of influ- 
ence, of power politics, of putting down revolts in Greece. 
Then there are revolts in the East Indies which are being 
crushed so that Dutch trade in the colonies can be retained. 

But perhaps the saddest news of all is not this race for 
getting and keeping trade. Saddest it is to read of cruelties 
being practiced now to pay—and often vicariously—for cruel- 
ties of the past war. In France, Germans who were provided 
with food and blankets by the American Government are re- 
ported to have been found starving: and with one blanket 
for every fifth man. Maurice Hindus writes of a new type of 
postwar refugee he met in Silesia. They were not Jews, but 
Catholics; not Germans, but Slavs. The Poles would not allow 
their children any milk. Little boys who were barefoot said 
the Poles pulled the shoes off their feet. Their crime was that 
they were not Poles and did not want to be Poles. They 
were Moravians who wanted to stay Moravians, and so they 
were put in concentration camps by the Poles. 


Training For Death 


AND HERE IN our country we hear them crying from 
the high places for more and more arming, more training for 
death, more demands for conscription for peace, as if that 
weary phrase meant anything. Yank, the soldiers’ magazine, 
shows that most soldiers don’t feel that way. “Men and 
nations,” wrote one corporal, “can live together. It takes 
sacrifice and compromise, but it is better than death.” “Why 
not build a war-proof world as we would a fireproof house?” 
asked a private. ‘To destroy the militaristic system of Europe 
and Asia only to end up with the same kind of deal our- 
selves seems a pretty sorry return for the hell our boys went 
through,” wrote a sergeant. 

Life recently had comments on pictures which were 
printed some time ago, and which showed German women 
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and children in sad plight. “I gloated over them. May they 
continue to suffer long and hard for the monstrous crimes 
they inflicted on the rest of Europe,” wrote one—and, I hate 
to say, it was a woman, Mary Reve of New York City. Follow- 
ing hers was Private Wilson’s letter, sent from a government 
hospital: “I tried hard to act hard and brutal while I read, 
remembering what horrors those people had imposed on 
others, but somehow a lump appeared in my throat.” 

How could one help feeling sorry for those broken women 
and thin children? Surely the other side of the picture will 
be remembered: the priests in Germany who hid Jewish 
children, the French peasants who hid Allied flyers, the 
hungry who shared their scant rations with others hungrier. 
The love and kindness will be remembered and the fact that 
all things, in the end, work together for good. As Christians 
we know that is true, and yet we grow sad when we feel that 
the great weight of courage and love and suffering of the 
past years seems not strong enough to avail against the mass 
of fear and selfishness pushing against it. 

I remember years ago in Paris being one day suddenly 
aware of a great many people being wheeled through the 
streets or hobbling along on crutches. I learned they were 
les mutilés, and that on one day of the year they paraded 
thus to raise funds for their care. Less than thirty years have 
passed and we have a like group. Perhaps these will have 
better care and will not have to come cut to beg but will 
remain unseen all their years. Will that be the only improve- 
ment the years have brought? 


Women Voters 


BUT THERE ARE weapons to fight this evil. There is 
certainly one weapon before us more powerful than atomic 
bombs, since it will aid life and not extinguish it. That is the 
suffrage right of women. 

For this has suddenly become a new and different thing. 
A few free lands have been voting for some years, but now, 
with breath-taking suddenness, we read that thirteen million 
women in Italy will be able to vote this year. Millions are 
voting in France and more millions will have the right to 
vote in Japan. Most interesting of all, a voice comes from the 
Vatican, a place considered by many the most conservative 
place in the world, and it is the Holy Father saying that it 
is the duty of every right-thinking woman “to take part in 
public life and not leave it to others who would destroy 
social and domestic life.” 

For, of course, that is exactly what is happening. The evil 
reaches into every home and we are at last aware of it. There 
is a great hope here, in this sudden enfranchising of so many 
women, as if there were an inarticulate realization that some 
new force must act to save the world from itself. And the 
Pope has been the first to call attention to that, and sweep- 
ingly. 

The best gift women can make this year to their families, 
to their country, and to the dispossessed and weary of all 
lands, is to promise to use their voting privilege and to use 
it for one thing chiefly—to bring peace, to make peace, to 
keep peace, the peace of men of good will. 


i" ILL you do what | ask you?” his 

W wife said again, wiping the 
crumbs off the newspaper which served 
as a tablecloth. “Wear your hard hat and 
you'll get the job.” 

He didn’t answer her or raise his head. 
He was seated on the dilapidated sofa 
lacing his boots, and behind him tum- 
bled two of his children, each chewing 
a crust of bread. His wife paused, a hand 
resting on her hips. She glanced at the 
sleety rain falling into the backyard, 
turned round, and threw the crumbs 
into the fire. 

“You'll wear it, John—won’t you?” 

Again he didn’t answer her, though 
his mind was already made up. He 
strode into the scullery, and while he 
washed himself she took an overcoat 
from a nail behind the kitchen door, 
brushed it vigorously, scraping out the 
specks of dirt with the nose of the brush. 
She put the coat over the back of a chair 
and went upstairs for his bowler hat. 

“I’m a holy show in that article,” he 
said when she was handing him the hat 
and helping him into the overcoat. “I'll 
be a nice ornament among the others! 
I wish you’d leave me alone!” 

“You lodk respectable, anyhow. I 
could take a fancy for you all over 
again,” and she kissed him playfully on 
the side of the cheek. 

“If I don’t get the job, you needn't 
blame me. I’ve done all you asked—every 
mortal thing.” 

“You'll get it all right—never you fear. 
I know what I’m talking about.” 

He hurried out of the street in case 
some of the neighbors would ask him if 
he were going to a funeral, and when 
he had taken his place in the line of 
men that were all applying for the job 
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of Father Christmas in the Big Store, he _ tatiously to the side, ushered John for. 
was still conscious of the bowler hat ward with a sweep of his arm, and 
perched on top of his head. He was a_ replaced the notice with an air of 

timid little man, and he tried to crouch mechanical importance. 
closer to the wall and make himself in- “Just a minute,” said John, and he 
conspicuous among that group of gray- plucked the caramel paper from the 
capped men. Manager's heel, crumpled it between his 
“If he had a beard we could all go fingers, and put it in his pocket. 

home,” he heard someone say, and he They entered the quiet seclusion ofa 
felt his ears reddening, aware that the small room that had a choking smell of 
remark was cast at him. But later, when dust and cardboard boxes. The Manager 

he was following the Manager up the mounted a stepladder, and taking a large “ 

brass-lipped stairs after he had got the box from the top shelf, looked at some- a 

job, he dwelt on the wisdom of his wife thing written on the side, slapped the 4 


and knew that the hat had endowed him 
with an air of shabby respectability. 

“Are you married?” the Manager had 
asked him, looking at the nervous way 
he turned the hat in his hand. “And 
have you any children?” He had an- 
swered with a meek smile, and the 
Manager had told him to stand aside 
until he had interviewed, as a matter of 
form, the rest of the applicants. 

And then the interviews were quickly 
over, and when the Manager and John 
were mounting the stairs he saw a piece 
of caramel paper clinging to the Mana- 
ger’s heel. Down a long aisle they passed, 
with rows of counters at each side and 
shoppers gathered round them. And 
though it was daylight outside, the elec- 
tric lights were lit, and through the glare 
there arose a buzz of talk, the rattle of 
money, and the warm smell of new 
clothes and perfume and confectionery 
—all of it entering John’s mind in a 
confused and dreamy fashion as he fol- 
lowed respectfully after the Manager, 
his eye on the caramel paper. Presently 
they came to a short flight of stairs where 
a notice—“Private”’—on trestles straddled 
across it. The Manager lifted it osten- 
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dust off it against his knee, and broke 
the string. 

“Here!” he said, throwing down the 
box, “You'll get a red cloak in that and 
a white beard.” He sat on the top rung 
of the ladder and held a false face on 
the tip of his finger. “Somehow I don't 
imagine you'll need this,” he reflected. 
“You'll do as you are. Just put on the 
beard and whiskers.” 

“Whatever you say,” smiled John, for 
he always tried to please people. 

Another box fell at his feet: “You'll 
get a pair of top-boots in that!” The 
Manager folded the stepladder, and 
while he daintly picked bits of fluff from 
his black sleeves he outlined John’s du 
ties for the day and emphasized that 
after closing time he would have to make 
up parcels for the following day’s sale. 

Left alone, John breathed freely, took 
off his overcoat and hung it at the back 
of the door, and for some reason when 
ever he crossed the floor he did so on 
tiptoes. He lifted out the red cloak that 
was trimmed with fur and squeezed the 
life out of a moth that was struggling in 
one of the folds. Chips of tinsel glinted 
on the shoulders of the cloak, and he 
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was ready to flick them off when he de- 
cided that it was more Christmasy-look- 
ing to let then’ remain. He pulled on 
the cloak, crossed on tiptoes to a looking 
glass on the wall, and winked and grim- 
aced at himself, sometimes putting up 
the collar of the coat to enjoy the warm 
touch of the fur on the back of his neck. 
He attached the beard and: stuck on the 
whiskers, spitting out*one or two hairs 
that strayed into his mouth. “The very 
LT,” he said, and caught the beard in 
his fist and waggled it at his reflection in 
the mirror. “Hello, Santa!”’ he smiled, 
and thought of his wife and children 
and how they would all laugh to see 
him in this regalia. “I must tell her to 
bring them down some day,” and he 
gave a twirl on his toes that made a 
heap of paper rustle gently in the corner. 

He took off his boots, looked reflec- 
tively at the broken sole of each, and 
pressed his thumb into the wet leather; 
“Pasteboard—nothing else!” he said in 
disgust and threw them on the heap of 
brown paper. He reached for the top- 






“Blue for the boys 
and pink for the 
girls,” he repeated 


boots that were trimmed with fur. They 
looked a bit on the small side, and with 
difficulty he managed to squeeze his feet 
into them. He walked across the floor a 
few times, examining the boots at each 
step; they were very tight for him, but 
he wasn’t one to complain, and, after all, 
the job was only for the Christmas sea- 
son, and they'd be sure to stretch with 
the wearing. 

When he was fully dressed he made 
his way down the stairs, lifted his leg 
over the trestle with the name “Pri- 
vate,” and presented himself on one of 
the busy floors. A shopgirl, hesitating 
before striking the cash register, smiled 
over at him. His face flushed. Then a 
little girl plucked her mother’s skirt and 
called: “Oh, mammy, there’s Father 
Christmas!” With his hands in his wide 
sleeves he stood in a state of nervous 
perplexity till the shopgirl, scratching 
her head with the tip of her pencil, 
shouted jauntily: “First floor, Santa 


Claus, right on down the stairs!” He 
stumbled on the stairs because of the 
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tight boots, and when he halted to re- 
gain his composure he felt the blood 
throbbing in his temples. He shouldn't 
have listened to his wife and worn the 
hard hat: always nagging at him night, 
noon, and morning, and he doing his 
damned best! 

On the first floor he saw the Manager 
beckoning him to a miniature house—a 
house painted with imitation brick, snow 
on the eaves, a door which he could 
enter by stooping low, and a chimney 
large enough to contain his head and 
shoulders, while within the house stacks 
of boxes were neatly piled, some in 
blue glossy paper and others in pink. 

The Manager produced a hand bell. 
“You stand here,” he explained, placing 
himself at the door of the house: “Ring 
your bell a few times—like this. Then 
shout in a loud, commanding voice: 
‘Roll up now! Blue—for the boys, and 
pink—for the girls,’” and told him that, 
when business was slack, he was to 
mount the ladder, descend the chimney, 
and bring up the parcels in that man- 
ner, but if there was a crowd 
he was just to open the door, 
and shake hands with each 
child before presenting the 
boxes. They were all the 
same price—a shilling each. 

For the first ten minutes 
or so John’s voice was weak 
and self-conscious, and the 
Manager, standing a short 
distance away, ordered him 
to raise his voice a little 
louder. “You must attract at- 
tention—that’s what you're 
paid for! Try it once again!” 

“Blue—for the boys, and 
pink for the girls!” shouted 
John, and he imagined all 
the buyers at the neighbor- 
ing counters had paused to 
listen to him. “Blue—for the 
boys, and pink—for the 
girls!” he repeated, his eye 
on the Manager who was 
judging him from a dis- 
tance. The Manager smiled 
his approval and then shook 
an imaginary bell in the air. 
John suddenly remembered 
about the bell he held in 
his hand, and he shook it 
vigorously, but a shopgirl 
tightened up her face at 
him, and he folded his fin- 
gers over the skirt of the 
bell in order to muffle the 
sound. He gained more con- 
fidence, but as his nervous- 
ness decreased he became 
aware of the tight boots im- 
prisoning his feet, and occa- 
sionally he would disappear 
into his little house and 
catching the sole of each 





Try, Try Again 


> Some persons are slow to take a hint. 
A young man met Lord Barrington at 
a convention in London. They had not 
met before, and the young man, much 
impressed by his lordship, said: “Will 
you take luncheon with me tomorrow?” 





His Lordship said: “I’m sorry, but I have an engagement for tomor- 
row.” “Can you come on Tuesday?” “On Tuesday I have a board 
meeting.” “Would Wednesday be convenient?” “I'll be out of town 
that day.” “How. about Thursday?” “My time that day is quite 
crowded.” “Will you come Friday?” “Oh, hang it all,” said his Lordship, 


“make it tomorrow!” 





in turn he would stretch them across his 
knee, 

sut the children gave him no peace, 
ind with his head held genially to the 
side, if the Manager were watching him, 
he would smile broadly and listen with 
iffected interest to each child’s demand. 

‘Please, Santa Claus, bring me a tri- 
cycle at Christmas and a doll’s pram for 
Angela.” 

“T'll do that! Everything you want,” 
said Father Christmas expansively, and 
he patted the little boy on the head 
with gentle dignity before handing him 
| blue parcel. But when he raised his 
eyes to the boy’s mother she froze him 
with a look. 

“I didn’t think you had any tricycles 
this year,” she said. “I théught you were 
only making wooden trains.” 

“Oh, yes; no, yes. Not at all! Yes, of 
course. I'll get you a nice train,” Father 
Christmas turned to the boy in his con- 
fusion. “If you keep good I'll have a 
lovely train for you at Christmas.” 

“I don’t want an ole train. I want a 
tricycle,” the boy whispered, clutching 
his blue-papered parcel. 

‘I couldn't make any tricycles this 
year,” consoled Father Christmas. “My 
reindeer was sick and three of them died 
on me.” 

The boy's mother smiled_and took 
him by the hand: “Now, pet, didn’t I 
tell you Santa had no tricycles? You bet- 
ter shout up the chimney for something 
else—a nice game or a wooden train.” 

[ don’t want an ole game—I want a 
tricycle,” he cried and jiggled his feet. 


“You'll get a warm ear if you're not - 


careful. Come on now and none of your 
nonsense. And Daddy Christmas after 
giving you a nice box, all for yourself.” 

Forcibly she led the boy away, and 
John, standing with his hands in his 
sleeves, felt the prickles of sweat on his 
forehead and resolved to promise noth- 
ing to the children until he had got the 
cue from the parents. 

\s the day progressed, he climbed up 
the ladder and down the chimney, 


emerging again with his arm laden with 
parcels. His feet tortured him, and when 
he glanced at the boots every wrinkle 
in the leather was smoothed away. He 
couldn’t continue like this all day. It 
would drive him mad. 

“Roll up!” he bawled. “Roll up! Blue 
for the pinks and boys for the girls! 
Roll up, I say. Blue for the pinks and 
boys for the girls.” Then he stopped and 
repeated the same mistake before catch- 
ing himself up. And once more he 
clanged the bell with subdued ferocity, 
till its sounds muffled the jingle_of the 
cash registers and the shopgirls had to 
shout to be heard. 

At one o'clock he wearily climbed the 
Stairs to the quiet room, where his din- 
ner was brought to him on a tray. He 
took off his boots and gazed sympatheti- 
cally at his crushed toes. He massaged 
them tenderly, and when he had finished 
his dinner he pared his corns with a 
razor blade he had bought at one of the 


- counters. He squeezed his bare feet into 


the boots, walked across the room, and 
sat down again, his face twisted with 
despair. “Why do I always give in to my 
wife,” he said aloud to himself. “I’ve no 
strength—no power to stand up and 
shout in her face: ‘No, no, no! I'll go 
my own way in my own time!’” He'd 
let her know tonight the agony he suf- 
fered, and his poor feet gathered up all 
day like a rheumaticky fist! 


UBDUED after this outburst, and 
reassyring himself that the job was 
only for three weeks, he gave a whistle 
of forced satisfaction, brushed the corn- 
parings off the chair, and went off to 
stand outside the little house with its 
imitation snow on the chimney. 

The afternoon was the busiest time, 
and he was glad to be able to stand at 
the door like a human being and hand 
out the parcels instead of ascending and 
descending the ladder like a_ trained 
monkey. When the children crowded too 
close to him he kept them at arm’s 
length in case they'd tramp on his feet. 
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But he always managed to smile as he 
watched them Shaking their boxes or 
tearing holes in the paper in an efor, 
to guess what was inside. And the par. 
ents always smiled back at him as they 
watched him wagging his finger at the 
little girls and promising them dolls at 
Christmas if they would go to bed early, 
eat their porridge, and stop biting their 
nails. But before closing time a woman 
was back holding an untidy blue parcel, 
“That’s supposed to be for a boy,” she 
said. “There’s a doll in it, and my wee 
boy has cried his eyes out ever since.” 

“I'm new to the job,” Father Christ. 
mas apologized. “It'll not occur again,” 
and he tossed the parcel into the house 
and handed the woman a new one. 

At the end of his day he had gathered 
from the floor a glove with a hole in 
one finger, three handkerchiefs, a neck- 
lace of blue beads, and a child's hand- 
bag. As he handed them to the Manager 
he wondered if he should complain 
about the boots, but the tired look on 
the Manager's face and his reminder 
about staying behind to make up parcels 
discouraged him. 

For the last time he climbed the 
stairs, took off his boots, and flung them 
from him, and as he prepared the boxes 
he padded about in his bare feet, and 
to ensure that he wouldn’t make a mis 
take, he arranged at one side of the 
room the contents for the girls’ boxes: 
dolls, tiny dishes, pages of cutouts, story 
books, and crayons; and at the opposite 
side of the.room the toys for the boys: 
games, snakes and ladders, footballs, 
soldiers, cowboy outfits, and wooden 
whistles. And as he parceled them neatly 
and made loops in the twine for the 
children’s fingers, he decided once again 
to tell his wife to bring his own kids 
along and he’d have special parcels 
ready for them. 

On his way out of the store the floors 
were silent and deserted, the counters 
humped with canvas covers, and the 
little house looking strangely real now 
under a solitary light. A mouse nibbling 
at something on the floor scurried off 
between an alleyway in the counters, 
and on the ground floor two women 
were sweeping up the dust and gossip 
ing loudly amid the haze. 

The caretaker let him out by a side 
door, and as he walked off in the rain 
through the lamplighted streets he put 
up the collar of his coat and avoided the 
puddles as best he could. A sullen re- 
sentment seized his heart, and he began 
to drag from the corners of his mind 
the things that had irritated him. At 
least they should have given him his 
tea before he left, even a bun and a 
glass of milk would have satisfied him, 
and he thought of his home and maybe 
a fine tea awaiting him, a good fire in 
the grate, and the kids in bed. He 
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walked more quickly. He passed boys 
eating potato chips out of a newspaper, 
and he stole a glance at Joe Raffo’s 


chipshop and the cloud of steam roll- , 


ing through the open door into the cold 
air. The smell maddened him. He 
plunged his hands into his pockets and 
fddled with a button, bits of hard 
cumbs, and a sticky bit of caramel 
paper. He took out the caramel paper 
and threw it on to the wet street. 


E felt discontented with every- 
PA hing: and the more he thought 
of the job, the more he blamed his 
wife for all the agony he had suffered 
throughout the day. She couldn’t leave 
him alone—not for one solitary minute 
could she let him have a thought of his 
own or come to a decision of his own. 
She must be forever interfering, driving 
him, and poking into his business. He 
was a fool to listen to her and to don 
a ridiculous hard hat for such a mis- 
erable job. Father Christmas and _ his 
everlasting smile! He’d smile less if he 
had to wear a pair of boots three sizes 
too small for him. It was a young fel- 
low they wanted for the job—somebody 
accustomed to standing for hours at a 
street corner measuring the length of 
his spits on the curb. And then the 
ladder! That was the bloody limit! Up 
and down, down and up, like a squirrel 
in a cage, instead of giving you a stick 
and a chair where you could sit and 
really look like an old man. When he’d 
get home he'd soon tell that woman 
what she let him in for. It would lead 
to a row between them, and when that 
happened she'd go about for days fling- 
ing his meals on the table and whacking 
the kids for sweet damn all. But he’d 
have to tell her, it was no use suffering 
devil’s torture and saying nothing. 

But then it’s more likely than not 
she'd put on her hat and coat and go 
down to the Manager in the morning 
and complain about the boots, and then 
he might lose the job, bad and all as 
it was. Och, he’d say nothing—sure bad 
temper never got you anywhere. 


He stepped into a puddle to avoid a 
man’s umbrella, and when he felt the 
cold splash of water up the leg of his 
trousers his anger surged back again. 
He’d tell her all. He’d soon take the 
wind out of her sails and her self-praise 
about the hat. He’d tell her everything. 

He hurried up the street, and at the 
door of his house he let down the collar 
of his coat and shook the rain off his hat. 
He listened for a minute and heard the 
children shouting. 

“It’s Daddy,” they shouted, but he 
brushed past them without speaking. 

His wife was washing the floor in the 
kitchen, and as she wrung the cloth 
into the bucket and brushed back her 
hair with the back of her hand she 
looked at him with a bright smile. 

“You got it all right?” 

“Why aren’t the children in bed?” 

“I didn’t expect you home so soon.” 

“Did you think I was a bus con- 
ductor!” 

She noticed the hard ring of his 
voice. She rubbed the soap on the 
scrubber and hurried to finish her work, 
making great whorls and sweeps with 
the cloth. She took off her dirty apron, 
and as she washed and dried her hands 
in the scullery she glanced in at him 
seated on the sofa, his head resting on 
his hands; the three children waiting 
for him to speak to them. “It was the 
hat did the trick,” she said to herself. 

“Come on now, up to bed quickly,” 
she called to the children. 

“But you have to wash our legs in the 
bucket.” 

“You'll do all right for tonight. Your 
poor father’s hungry and tired after his 
hard day’s work,” and as she pulled off 
a jersey, she held it in her hand and 
gave the fire a poke under the kettle. 
John stared into the fire, and when he 
raised his foot there was a damp im- 
print left on the tiles. She handed him 
a pair of warm socks from the line and 
his old slippers she had made for him 
out of pasteboard and a piece of velour. 

“I've a nice piece of steak for your 
tea,” she said. “I’ll put on the pan when 





Footnotes to Fame—XXI1 


> John Drinkwater, the famous English poet, was making a speaking 
tour through the Midwest and was forced to spend the night at a small 
farmhouse. All day long the farmer’s wife busied herself preparing a 
feast for her distinguished guest, and she was very disappointed when 
Drinkwater told her that he never ate before giving a lecture; that if 
he did it would spoil his entire speech. 

That evening the farmer attended the lecture but the wife stayed at 
home. Drinkwater himself relates that when he returned to the farm- 
house and was making his way to his room, he overheard the farmer 
and his wife talking in the kitchen. 

“Well, how was he?” the wife asked. “Did he make a good speech?” 

And the farmer replied, “Well, he could've et.” 
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I get these ones into their beds.” He 
rubbed his feet and pulled on the warm 
socks. It was good that she hadn’t the 
steak fried and lying as dry as a stick 
in the oven. When all was said and 
done, she had some sense in her head. 

The children began to shout up the 
chimney telling Santa Claus what they 
wanted for Christmas, and when they 
knelt to say their prayers, they had to 
thank God for sending their daddy a 
good job. John smiled for the first time 
since he came into the house, and he 
took the youngest on his knee: “You'll 
get a doll and carriage. Johnny will get 
a wooden train with real wheels, and Pat 
—what will we get him?” And he re- 
membered putting a cowboy’s outfit into 
one of the boxes. “A cowboy’s outfit— 
hat and gun.” 

His wife had put the pan on the fire 
and already the steak was frizzling. 
“Don’t let that pan burn till I come 
down again. I'll not be a minute.” He 
heard her put the kids in bed, and in 
a few minutes she was down again, a 
fresh blouse on her and a clean apron. 

She poured out his tea, and after he 
had taken a few mouthfuls he began 
to tell her about the crowd of appli- 
cants and about the fellow who shouted, 
“We'd better all go home,” when he 
had seen him in the hat. ; 

“He was jealous,” said his wife, “A 
clout on the ear he needed.” 


E told her about the Manager, 

the bell, the blue and pink par- 
cels, the little house, and the red cloak 
he had to wear. Then he paused, took 
a drink of tea, cut a piece of bread 
into three bits, and went on eating 
slowly. , 

“It’s well you took my advice and 
wore the hat,” she said brightly. “I 
knew what I was talking about. And 
you look so—so manly in it.” She re- 
membered about the damp stain on the 
floor, and she lifted his boots off the 
fender and looked at the broken sole. 
“They're done,” she said. “That's the 
first call on your wages.” 

He got up from the table and she 
handed him his pipe filled with tobacco, 
and as she washed the dishes in the 
scullery she would listen to the little 
pouts he made while he smoked. Now 
and again she glanced at him, at the 
contented look on his face, and the 
steam rising from his boots on the fender. 

She took off her apron, tidied her 
hair at the looking glass, and powdered 
her face. She stole across the floor to 
him as he sat staring into the fire. 
Quietly she took the pipe from his lips 
and put it on the mantelpiece. She 
smiled at him and he smiled back, and 
as she stooped to kiss him he knew that 
he would say nothing to her now about 
the tight boots. 
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Top: Parish priest Father O’Malley (Bing Crosby) and 
Sister Benedict (Ingrid Bergman) are captivated by the 
charms of a young parishioner in “The Bells of St. Mary’s” 


Center: A scene from the revival of “The Red Mill.” Ann 
indre, Eddie Foy, Jr., and Michael O’Shea are atop the mill 


Bottom: John Hoy, British officer, and Ray Reagan, Ameri- 
can sergeant, are escaped prisoners in “The Last Chance” 


Father O’Malley Again! 


In THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S, Leo McCarey and Bing 
Crosby almost duplicate the splendor of Going My Way. This 
time their story matches the original success in warmth, sim. 
plicity, and spirit, but tapers off somewhat when it comes 
to humor. 

Perhaps the brilliant_combination of those qualities as we 
saw it in the earlier film will be ‘““The Lost Chord” of the 
motion picture art. Certainly it was never equaled before, 
nor has it been duplicated since. 

There is no doubt that Barry Fitzgerald’s crotchety Father 
Fitzgibbons is sorely missed. His characterization was a high- 
light of Going My Way, and the audience keeps hoping 
against hope that his stooped figure will come shuffling 
around the corner into St. Mary’s. 

Odious, and unfair though comparison may be, in this in- 
stance it is unavoidable, for the similarity between the two 
productions is marked. 

Crosby, as Father O’Malley, arrives at St.. Mary’s to take 
over the church and school, the latter about to be condemned 
as unsafe. Next to the timeworn edifice, a fine new building 
is being erected by a wealthy unbeliever, who is also chairman 
of the city council which will vote on condemnation proceed- 
ings against the school. He has private plans to buy the 
property and use it as a parking lot. But the good nuns of 
St. Mary’s have ideas of their own on the subject; one in 
particular. They are conducting a campaign of prayer to get 
the miserly owner to turn his new building over to them asa 
gift. Needless to relate, all ends well for St. Mary’s and for 
Mr. Moneybags, who eventually gives them the building and 
gets the gift of faith in return. 

Woven into the main plot are the secondary story of a girl 
graduate whose parents are reunited through the good offices 
of Father O’Malley and a few humorous scenes revolving 
around a nun’s attempt to give boxing lessons to a victim 
of the school bully. 

The principal character in the story is Sister Benedict, into 
whose Swedish personality some imp of nature has smuggled 
an Irish sense of humor. The gentle camaraderie of her rela- 
tionship with Father O’Malley is thoroughly delightful and 
handled with unusual skill. Ingrid Bergman’s portrayal of 
the genial, tranquil, hard-working Sister Benedict is practi- 
cally flawless. It is to be listed among her best efforts, a deft 
mixture of personal charm, intelligence, and the proper 
suggestion of deep spirituality. 

Crosby contributes another of his beguiling performances, 
both vocally and histrionically. “Adeste Fideles,” ‘“O Sanctis- 
sima,” “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” “Aren’t You Glad You're 
You?” and “In the Land of Beginning Again” are given the 
usual superb Crosby rendition during the picture. 

William Gargan, Una O’Connor, Joan Carroll, Henry 
Travers, Rhys Williams, Ruth Donnelly, Eva Novak, Martha 
Sleeper, Dickie Tyler, and an unnamed little boy who shines 
spectacularly in a Nativity play scene, could not have been 
improved upon. McCarey has produced and directed with the 
same sympathetic understanding and rare skill which charac- 
terized Going My Way. 
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The Bells of St. Mary’s calls for, and deserves, the enthusi- 
astic support of every Catholic moviegoer. In addition to 
being above-average entertainment, it is a splendid tribute 
to the self-sacrificing Sisters who give so much and ask so 
little in return. McCarey and Crosby rate a vote of thanks 
for their efforts in giving movie audiences a brief glimpse of 
the tremendous value of that sacrifice. (RKO-Rainbow) 


Reviews in Brief 


A trio of capakle stars tries desperately to inject a sem- 
blance of reality into the melodramatics of FALLEN ANGEL, 
but with little evident success. Alice Faye, Dana Andrews, and 
Linda Darnell are superior performers, but they cannot sur- 
mount forced situations and trite dialogue, much less the 
general unattractiveness of the sordid tale. Charles Bickford, 
Anne Revere, and Bruce Cabot do what they can in support- 
ing roles, but the general impression gained is that this is all 
pretty much a waste of time. For mature audiences only. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


DAKOTA is routine Western fare, but the Saturday 
matinee audience will probably relish its every whizzing bul- 
let and thudding hoofbeat. John Wayne is starred as a peace- 
maker caught in the maelstrom of villainy which accompanied 
the extension of the railroad into the Dakotas. It’s the familiar 
hero-villain maneuver, minus any original furbelows to dis- 
tinguish it from the general run. Wayne gets staunch support 
from Walter Brennan, Ward Bond, Ona Munson, and Mike 
Mazurki, but Vera Hruba Ralston’s Czech accent and stilted 


performance are not among the production’s assets. (Re- | 


public) 


More effectively and realistically than any other screen 
tribute to date, A WALK IN THE SUN tells the story of 
the men who marched to victory through Pacific jungles, 
African deserts, and, specifically, the beach at Salerno. In a 
series of taut, tense scenes the entire picture of war's brutality, 
futility, and complete degradation of the human spirit is 
grippingly revealed. The splendid all-male cast including 
Dana Andrews, Richard Conte, George Tyne, Sterling Hol- 
loway, and Lloyd Bridges, gives added luster to a fine por- 
trait of a “doughfoot’” platoon in action. Slanted for adults 
who prefer their entertainment in strong, undiluted doses. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


Produced in Switzerland during the war, THE LAST 
CHANCE is a grim, yet poignant, etching of a tragic episode 
in recent history. A pathetic group of refugees, guided by 
two British and one American escaped prisoners of war, are 
followed as they flee over the Alps from Northern Italy. 
Their trek over treacherous mountain terrain is aided first 
by a priest and then by sympathetic villagers, who are them- 
selves feeling the wrath of the waning Nazi power. The en- 
tire production has a ring of authenticity, especially evident 
in the casting. Five of the players stand out for the simple 





brilliance of their performances: John Hoy and E. G. Mor- 
rison as British officers, Ray Reagan, an American sergeant, 
Romano Calo as an Italian priest, and ‘Therese Giehse in the 
role of a Jewish refugee. The awesome Swiss backgrounds 
add an incongruous touch of beauty to the sobering narra- 
tive in this effective, documentary-style plea for tolerance. 
(M-G-M Release) 


A fantasy in vivid Technicolor, with surrealistic sequences 
and a few spectacular Fred Astaire routines, YOLANDA AND 
THE THIEF is nonetheless mediocre—and in this reviewer's 
opinion—more than slightly objectionable. In addition to the 
deficiencies of the plot and its confused development, a quite 
obvious tongue-in-cheek attitude toward the guardian angel 
theme marks it as unworthy of attention. It is regrettable 
that one of Astaire’s farewell appearances should be in a 
reprehensible offering of this calibre. Lucille Bremer and 
Frank Morgan are also involved. (M-G-M) 


Piracy in Technicolor swaggers across the screen in the 
robust adult thriller, THE SPANISH MAIN. Clashing swords 
on the decks of galleons flying the skull-and-crossbones have 
consistently intrigued the storytellers and picturemakers. This 
time out the story is given lavish, swashbuckling treatment, 
a good cast, and superior pictorial effects. Maureen O'Hara, 
a beautiful heroine, is given little opportunity to emote; Paul 
Henreid, Walter Slezak, Binnie Barnes, and J. M. Kerrigan 
meet the requirements of their standardized characters. This’ 
foray into another era will delight the grown-up action fans 
and make them momentarily forget twentieth century prob- 
lems. (RKO-Radio) 


Based on a play by Luigi Pirandello, THIS LOVE OF 
OURS alternates between strong emotional appeal and oc- 
casional lapses into maudlin sentimentality. Designed pri- 
marily for the feminine portion of the audience, it relates a 
rather subdued version of the “Madame X” theme, this time 
with a misty, but happy, finale. Merle Oberon does well with 





Victor Jory, Dame May Whitty, and Eva LaGallienne wa 
a scene from “Therese.” adaptation of the Zola novel 
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Lloyd Bridges, Dana Andrews, and Herbert Rudley are mem- 
bers of the all-male cast appearing in “A Walk in the Sun” 


) difficult role while Charles Korvin, Claude Rains, and an 
exceptionally good child actress, Sue England, give added 
value to an above-average drama for adult audiences. 
Universal) 


Eddie Bracken, who-is fast becoming the Harold Lloyd of 
this generation, is up to par in HOLD THAT BLONDE. 
in it he appears as a wealthy kleptomaniac who gets involved 
n crime on a larger scale with all the resultant complications. 
in less capable hands it might easily have become merely a 
ridiculous farce, but Bracken gives it the whimsical twist that 
suts both the character and the picture itself in a special 
category. Veronica Lake and Albert Dekker help make it a 
thoroughly enjoyable adult comedy—but the accent is on 
Bracken. (Paramount) 


Footlight Thriller 


\ dramatization of an Emile Zola novel, THERESE is a 
play which leans heavily on the abilities of its three stars. 
it is also largely dependent on the directorial genius of Mar- 
garet Webster for transforming an ordinary melodrama into 
| work of theatrical art, particularly in its final scene. 

While Miss Webster is responsible for behind-the-scenes 
effectiveness, it is her mother, Dame May Whitty, who rates 
the bravos on stage. She dominates the action throughout, and 
n the last tense moments when, paralyzed and speechless, she 
plays a scene with her eyes, the audience is treated to a 
memorable twenty minutes. At eighty, Dame May is a vig- 
yrous and brilliant player, with the ability to capture and 
nold her audience in the face of even such stiff competition 
1s provided by Eva Le Gallienne, Victor Jory, and John F. 
Hamilton. 

The play itself is an adaptation of Thérése Raquin, orig- 
nally presented in New York in 1892. Performed and directed 
by any less capable than its present group, it would be just 
nother dated museum piece. Students and lovers of the 
drama will readily overlook the deficiencies of the early 
scenes and find compensation in the brilliance of its final act. 


Melodie Revival 


The magic melodies of Victor Herbert have supplied a 
rather mediocre theatrical season with its outstanding hit. 
\ revival of THE RED MILL, presented under the aegis of 
Paula Stone and Hunt Stromberg, Jr., is a happy, friendly 
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musical crammed with nostalgic notes, cheerful performances, 
eye-satisfying costumes, and best of all, the Herbert score. 

Presented without any attempt to burlesque the almos 
quaint production methods, the show ambles along, stopping 
occasionally to permit Eddie Foy, Jr., to be hilariously funny 
in the 1906 manner, to allow Dorothy Stone and Charles 
Collins the opportunity to exhibit their terpsichorean skill, 
and to let Michael O’Shea, Odette Myrtil, and Edward Dew 
shine momentarily. While the players are all talented and 
likeable, the real star of the evening is the late Victor Herbert. 
Fortunately, the orchestrations of his numbers have been pre. 
served as written, without any modern touches or tricky 
arrangements. 

“Because You’re You,” “Every Day is Ladies’ Day for Me,” 
“Mignonette,” “In Old New York,” and “Isle of Our Dreams’ 
are a few of the outstanding numbers in the score. Originally 
presented 39 years ago with Fred Stone and David Mont 
gomery in the leads, there is a sentimental connotation to the 
present revival. One of its producers is Stone’s daughter, while 
another daughter and son-in-law are featured members of 
the cast. From all indications the current version will not 
only equal, but surpass, the popularity and success of the 
original. It: offers a pleasant and welcome contrast to the 
generally low quality of the modern musicals flooding the 
Broadway theaters. 


Chopin and Kosciusko E 


Frederic Chopin and Thaddeus Kosciusko contributed. 


much to Poland and to the world—but you can’t prove it by 
the Jan Kiepura-Marta Eggerth musical, POLONAISE. As 
if Poland had not suffered enough, insult is added to injury 
by presenting this stilted, unimaginative, amateurishly de- 
veloped production as a “tribute” to that unfortunate nation. 

Kiepura is a great singer, but ‘he is also perilously close 
to being the world’s worst actor. As a. typically theatrical 
Kosciusko, he insists on acting all over the place, much to 
the distress of the audience and the evident discomfort of his 
fellow players. Miss Eggerth has a sweet, small voice, but 
should obviously not have been cast as a Polish peasant. 

Aside from the effective playing of the “Polonaise” and 
the emergence of a new star in Rose Inghram, there is precious 
little to recommend in the show. Its historical references are 
ludicrously incorrect, the comedy of Curt Bois is slanted for 
the addicts of gutter humor, and the general effect is a 
depressing one. 


FOR THE FAMILY: Song of Norway, Hats Off to Ice. On 
Tour: Ten Little Indians. 


FOR ADULTS: The Glass Menagerie, Up in Central Park, 
Harvey, Oklahoma, The Late George Ap- 
ley, Life with Father, 1 Remember Mama, 
The Red Mill, Therese, Polonaise, Bloomer 
Girl. 

On tour: Blossom Time, Rebecca, Student 
Prince. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: Anna Lucasta, Carousel, 
Dear Ruth, On the Town, Marinka, Deep 
are the Roots. On tour: Angel Street, 
Anna Lucasta, Carmen .Jones, Dear Ruth, 
Foolish Notion, Hasty Heart, Laffing 
Room Only, Ryan Girl, Two Mrs. Carrolls. 

COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: Follow the Girls, 

Voice of the Turtle, Dark of the Moon. 

On tour: Blackouts of 1945, School for 

Brides, Tobacco Road. 
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The Town That Lost 


Its Christmas 


By FRANCIS HOWARD 


RLY sixty years ago, on Christ- 
mas Eve, a child’s face was pressed 
against the windowpane of a tiny home 
in the narrow street of a German vil- 
lage. Across the way the youngster could 
se, through the falling snow, the bright 
lights of a big house where the needled 
boughs of a Christmas tree were sil- 
houetted against the drawn shades. 

Every so often the curly head of a 
little boy danced by the window, and 
tiny hands were raised to light the 
candles on the lower boughs. The eyes 
of the watching child grew sadder and 
sadder. And there was reason for his 
gloom. At the year’s most joyous season 
his home held neither tree nor Christ- 
mas cheer. The happiness that belongs 
to every child at Christmas had been 
denied him. As long as he lived, he 
would never forget that melancholy 
Christmas Eve. 

Years went by, and the boy became 
a diligent student of music. Eventually, 
he took his place among the young 
musicians who were becoming experts 
in playing Bach and Mozart, Beethoven 
and Wagner and Brahms. When 
his school days were over, he re- 
turned to his home town, where 


of the little Bavarian village. Their 
founder was the kindly music master, 
Herr Alois Fleischmann. 

The Christmas plays were a success 
from the outset. The boys and girls 
caught the happy spirit of the director, 
and they all but tumbled over one an- 
other in their eagerness to take part. 

Calling the first group together and 
gradually unfolding his plan, Herr 
Fleischmann directed them in the clever 
dramatization of an old fairy tale. Their 
ardent response to his leadership set his 
imagination afire. 

Another Christmas found him again 
with the boys and girls gathered round 
and listening closely as he read aloud 
the lines of an old Miracle Play from 
the sixteenth century, interspersing the 
recital with his musical score, into which 
he had woven the old Christmas hymn, 
Heilige Nacht. 

For the third season an old Christmas 
legend by the Swedish writer, Selma 
Lagerléf, was chosen. All the country 
roundabout now knew of the Krippen- 
spiel, and a famous Munich poet, Lang- 





heinrich, offered to make a _ poetic 
dramatization. Two well-known painters 
volunteered to illustrate the text and to 
help with costumes and scenery. 

The Krippenspiel became the talk ol 
all Bavaria. Special trains brought 
crowds from Munich, and the road that 
climbed the hill to the theater was 
crowded with folks eager to see the 
children perform. The fame of the 
founder spread even to America. 

But the story of the Krippenspiel has 
a tragic sequel. Perhaps the reader has 
noticed that the name of the town in 
which they were first held has not been 
mentioned. 

It was Dachau! 

No one in the happy, far-off days of 
Herr Fleischmann’s Christmas festivals 
could have foreseen what stark horror 
and cruelty would be inflicted upon 
human beings in this place where so 
much gladness once prevailed. 

Under the sadist regime of the Nazis, 
terror was substituted for jollity. In- 
stead of children’s laughter, the town 
reverberated to the cries of the tortured 
and dying. When the _ barbaric 
abattoirs were at last broken into 
by American fighting men, the 





he settled down as musical director 
of the little village church. 

He was a grown man now and 
held an important place in the 
community, but the carefree spirit 
of a-boy lingered in his heart. 
Moonlit winter nights often found 
him among the gay young crowd 
of skaters on the black ice of the 
forest pool. 

Not long after his return to the 
old village, there came a Christmas 
season when he was poignantly 
reminded of that night so long 
ago when he had looked long- 
ingly at a lighted tree and all the 
happiness in which he had no 
share. He resolved to do some- 
thing to bring joy at Christmas 
to other unhappy children. 

Thus began the Krippenspiel— 
manger plzys for all the children. 








shocking sights prompted the 
news magazine Time to comment: 
“When all other German prison 
camps are forgotten, the name of 
Dachau will still be ‘infamous.” 

Yet it may be possible for the 
Christmas star to shine again ove: 
that wretched community. It has 
become known that Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Catholic Archbishop of 
Munich, has sought permission to 
build a convent on the site of the 
notorious Dachau camp. If that 
request is granted, expiation will 
surely be made in time for all 
man’s sad inhumanity, and there 
will once again go forth from this 
place the spirit that moved Herr 
Fleischmann to seek the happi- 
ness of little children in the name 
of the Child who is the Blessed 
Founder of Christmas. 








HE great event to which the pain- 
- ful years from 1940 to 1945 have 
given birth in France is the emergence 
in the political field of the French 
Catholics. During the whole of the 
[Third Republic they were most care- 
fully excluded, and the other parties 
united to keep them out, just as in cer- 
tain auction rooms the dealers, while 
competing against each other, all make 
a ring against outside competition. Be- 
cause the Church was associated both 
with the Bourbons and with the Bona- 
partes, the makers of the Third Repub- 
lic were determined that she should not 
have influence in the new political life 
of the state. Catholicism remained strong 
in other parts of French life, such as 
the army, but it was almost wholly un- 
represented from 1870 to 1940 in the 
Chamber of Deputies and in the elec- 
tions. 
Today all that has changed. Catholics 
took a great part in the resistance, and 
M. Georges Bidault is Foreign Secre- 
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The Eiffel Tower, Paris, built in 1889. There are 1792 steps leading to the top 


tary now because of his leading role 
then. His party, the MRP (Mouve- 
ment Républicain Populaire), emerged 
from the municipal elections with over 
two hundred seats, not quite 10 per 
cent of all the seats on municipal coun- 
cils which had to be filled, 2,795, but 
enough to make the Party a really im- 
portant group. 

The results of the national elections 
on October 21 demonstrate this clearly. 
In the popular vote the MRP polled 
4,500,000—the largest of any single 
party, although in the over-all vote the 
Communists and Socialists had more 
votes in the combinations of their vari- 
ous branches. Of the 545 Assembly seats 
(counting Algeria and Morocco), the 
MRP obtained 141, the Communists 
152, the Socialists 142, and the Radical 
Socialists 25. The parties of the Right 
and the independents obtained 85 seats. 

The great question of the hour for 
the government of France is what will 
be the attitude of M. Blum’s Socialists 
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in France 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


~ 


E. the first time since 
the founding of the Third Re. 


public French Catholics figure 
in public life 


toward the Catholics. It is a very impor. 
tant and far-reaching issue. 

Should there be a coalition, it would 
also have for its opponents the Radical 
Socialists, who in the local elections ob- 
tained 582 seats. This is the grea 
French center party, which provided the 
governments which led to catastrophe 
in 1940, the party of Reynaud and 
Daladier, as well as the party of Herriot. 
It has suffered the heaviest losses in the 
elections. In many ways it is like the 
Conservative Party in Great Britain, 
but there is this great difference: the 
Radical Socialists are professionally and 
traditionally an anti-Catholic party. 

The third of the large groups, with 
306 municipal council seats, is the Com- 
munist Party, which would much rather 
work with the Socialists than with the 
Radical Socialists. What it wants is a 
popular front of Socialists and Commu- 
nists, and its great aim today is to keep 
the Socialists and the Christian Demo- 
crats of the MRP apart, as the Com 
munists in Italy are succeeding in doing. 
Like the British Labor Party, M. 
Blum’s party is constitutional and the 
local elections were hailed as a victory 
for General de Gaulle, because the So 
cialists had sided with him against the 
Communists and Radical Socialists. 

The desperate eagerness of the Radi 
cal Socialists, particularly M. Herriot, 
to appear before the electorate as pro 
gressive and more ready to work with 
the Communists than were the Social 
ists, who indeed have a more .intimate 
experience, proved the Party’s undoing. 
It was almost wiped out in the national 
elections. M. Herriot himself, whose city 
of Lyons is one where the Communists 
are particularly strong, barely escaped 
defeat. 

The Radical Socialists and the Com 
munists share a deep anti-Catholicism 
which is not universal, although it & 
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predominant, in the French Socialist 
Party. How strong it is was shown when 
at the Party congress the question of 
government grants to Catholic schools 
was raised. Vichy had made such grants, 
but should the Fourth Republic con- 
tinue them? It became very clear that 
the majority sentiment among the 
French Socialists was against any gov- 
ernment help for schools. Everywhere 
the Socialists mentality has a bias in 
favor both of uniform state education 
and of secular teaching. 

The French Catholics are well aware 
of this, and the more careful of -them 
are very anxious that the educational 
issue shall not be raised, because they 
fear it may isolate them again. The 
Communists for the same reason are 
anxious to press it. The Communists 
cannot attack the leaders of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, who have very 
advanced ideas, who are in favor, for 
example, of a great deal of nationaliza- 
tion. So the Communists say that it is 
the rank and file which is reactionary, 
that the two hundred municipal seats 
have been won with reactionary votes, 
support given not from any belief in 
nationalization, but because the party 
leaders are Catholics and the party can 
be trusted to defend the Church. Apart 
from the educational issue, which goes 
very deep, for in every French village 
and town the lay teacher is a rival curé, 
the Socialists and Christian Democrats 
get on very well together. But it is the 
unfortunate truth that when theological 
passion is touched, it proves to be much 
stronger than enthusiasm for constitu- 
tions or for nationalization. 

It is a great thing to see the Catho- 
lics back in the public life of France, 
and it will make a great difference in 
the education of English journalists. 
France has always been the country on 
the mainland, whose politics have been 
most carefully followed in England. 
Only because Paris was taken as the 


Admiral D’ Argenteuil 


At the Congress of Radical Socialists, during the commemoration of their 


soos 


dead heroes, left to right: Edouard Herriot, Edouard Daladier, and M. Sarrant 


Messieurs Cachin, Ramette, and Thorez, Communist Party leaders, were prominent 
members of the De Gaulle provisional government and will loom large in the future 


Englishman’s introduction to continen- 
tal politics has the convention been 
possible which ignors the interests of 


the Church, which makes English jour- - 


nals like The Times or The Manchester 
Guardian habitually discuss Spain or 
Poland or Yugoslavia with an almost 
complete ignoring of the primary and 
most relevant fact that the population 
is divided into strong Catholics and 
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strong anti-Catholics. A man might be 
a special correspondent in Paris, fol- 
lowing closely the vicissitudes of the 
hundred administrations of the Third 
Republic, lasting eight months on an 
average, without ever having to consider 
a Catholic party or even a party that was 
seeking the Catholic vote. The Third 
Republic would not enfranchise women 
as the Spanish Republic did, and as the 
new Italian constitution promises to do, 
because it was believed that the women’s 
vote would help the Catholics more than 


_their opponents. 


There are two things to remedy in 
France, the institutional structure and 
the morale. 

Despite the spectacle of instability 
France has given the world under the 
Third Republic, with governments be- 
ing brought down when one bloc with- 
drew its support, it has been difficult for 
General de Gaulle to point out to the 
French the advantage of dividing leg- 
islative and executive power as the 
Americans divide it, instead of uniting 
it as the English unite it. But it is un- 
doubtedly true that if the French had 
a president elected for four years, the 
Chamber would function very much 
better as a law-making body. 











And She Said? 


> A time comes in the life of every man when 
exasperation makes a fellow, not savage, but 
cavalier, 

“Sorry I gave you the wrong number,” said 
the polite telephone operator. 

“Don’t mention it,” answered the man who 
had made up his mind not to lose his temper. 
“I’m sure that the number you gave me was 
much better than the number I asked for. Only 


it just happened I wasn’t able to use it.” 





rhe constitution of the Third Repub- 
lic never had to face the test that will 
now come with the foundation of a new 
world Trade Union International pre- 
pared to take an active political part 
and likely to be used by the Communists 
to frighten other Left Wing parties into 
following their line. 

Yet even at this critical time, a large 
part of the electorate has not voted in 
the elections. People are in the main 
preoccupied with how to live. The franc 
is very much overvalued at fifty to. the 
dollar, and the prices are fantastic in 
consequence; nor is there much to buy. 
Chere is very little inclination to work, 
even where the raw materials exist, ‘but 
this may be a passing lassitude and ex- 
haustion from which the French will 
recover, if less quickly than the Belgians 
who are already in an advanced stage of 
their convalescence. 

Those concerned with the morale of 
the country must particularly deplore 
the attempt to give new life to the old 
slogans used against the Church and in 
favor of a lay formation for the young. 
Che whole of the Vichy episode is nat- 
urally used to discredit the episcopate, 
because in general the bishops accepted 
Marshal Petain and were glad to take 
everything he did for them. But it has 
not escaped the French that General 
de Gaulle himself, the incarnation of 
to Vichy defeatism, is a 
Catholic formed by a Catholic educa- 
tion. Not only his Foreign Minister, but 
many of his men are Catholics; his lead- 
ing naval figure, Argenteuil, is a priest 
ind a Carmelite. 


opposition 


Not to make a long catalogue, recent - 


history gives no justification for any dis- 
crimination against the Catholic and in 
favor of the lay school. Catholic and 
Left Wing Frenchmen found their unity 
in the resistance, and the source of 
national division was not lay or re- 
ligious education. The survival of the 
Catholic school will be the best test that 
something has really happened in 
France to enthrone the passion for lib- 
erty above the passion for equality. 

It was to the great credit of the 
French and particularly of the French 
newspapers, that they did not accept the 
trial of Laval as anything but a parody 


of justice, particularly at the end when 
the verdict was hurried to get it out of 
the way before the election campaign. 
It was particularly discreditable that the 
jury was not merely handpicked, but 
contained personal enemies of the ac- 
cused, men who had had personal deal- 
ings with him, men who had been 
deputies and so on, and who questioned 
him about transactions known only to 
him and to them. The mere suspicion 
that there was any such personal in- 
terest was enough to exclude them. 

But these trials are being pressed from 
deep political reasoning which is not 
sufficiently appreciated abroad. The key 
to them lies as far back as 1871, perhaps 
as far back as 1848. The followers of 
Beauqui in 1870 declared the French 
Republic, took over all the structure of 
French officialdom, only to find that it 
did not obey them, but sabotaged them. 
The men of the Paris Commune re- 
solved that they would not make this 
mistake. They never rose to having to 
govern France, only Paris, and so they 
had not a great number of offices, nor 
very big offices, to fill. But their princi- 
ple was not to continue the old officials 
in power but, by direct election, to 
choose new men, politically sound, who 
held their office under the constant lia- 
bility of being recalled by che verers. 


ARL MARX, in that study of the 
civil war in France which is among 
the most pregnant and important of his 
political writings, deduced from the les- 
son of the Paris Commune the necessity 
for the ruthless purge, the destruction of 
opponents, which Lenin carried out in 
practice in Russia. The story of the Paris 
Commune was the laboratory of the 
Bolshevik revolution. The Commune 
failed and the revolution succeeded, and 
it succeeded by its ruthlessness which 
destroyed the Russian official class. 

The charge of collaborationism is to- 
day in Belgium, France, and Italy the 
great weapon which can be used in gen- 
eral against functionaries high and low. 
That they continued under the Ger- 
mans, that very few of them resigned or 
got out of the country, can be used as 
an argument that they are not fit for 
the services of the sovereign people now. 


THE ‘f SIGN 


But if there are to be wholesale dis. 
missals, then there must be executions 
higher up the ladder of responsibility, 

Now the ordinary non-Communist 
French are very conscious of the danger- 
of introducing the death penalty as the 
punishment for making a wrong politi. 
cal diagnosis. And that was really the 
indictment not only of Petain, but of 
Laval: that they had believed the Ger. 
man supremacy in Europe had come to 
stay and had acted accordingly. Petain, 
by accepting a German predominance, 
by acquiescing in the idea that France 
must have a government acceptable to 
the Germans and must take general di- 
rectives from the predominant power, 
read his country’s position in 1940 as 
Dr. Benes reads the position of his 
Czechoslovak republic today when he 
accepts so much Soviet influence and 
direction, on the ground that only s0 
can he retain a measure of Western 
freedom for the Czechs. 

So many Frenchmen know in their 
hearts that they agreed with Petain in 
1940, that they concluded with him that 
since the French armies were beaten the 
war was lost, although the British 
might have a navy and an air force 
and be slowly building an army which 
could never equal the Germans’ in size. 
Petain and Laval were disproved partly 
because they underestimated Great Brit. 
tain, but also because Hitler made a 
series of colossal mistakes which it was 
not unreasonable to think he was not 
going to make. Hence, the attempt to 
treat the man of 1940 as not merely 
wrongheaded but wicked has never con- 
vinced enough of the French to make 
it at all safe, from the prosecution's 
point of view, for the juries to be drawn, 
as juries should be drawn, from the 
bulk of the population. Hence the dif- 
ficulty of removing from office and de- 
priving ‘of pensions those small func- 
tionaries whose family ramifications 
spread through France. 

The Communists themselves opposed 
the war at the beginning, taking their 
orders from Moscow, and this makes it 
peculiarly unconvincing when they try 
to present the war with Germany as a 
kind of self-evident crusade, so plainly 
a matter of the right versus the wrong, 
that no armistice or agreement with the 
conquered could ever be contemplated 
with an honest man. Yet, General de 
Gaulle has restored French citizenship 
to the French Communist _ leader, 
Thorez, who was deprived of it at the 
beginning of the war, not by Petain, 
but by Daladier and Reynaud. Com- 
munists, in fact, have not made nearly 
as much headway in the purging of 
French life as they had planned before 
liberation took place; and there are 
many signs that, as in Italy, their influ 
ence has now begun to wane and that 
time is not on their side. 
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AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS 


By Florence Peterson. 338 pages. 

Harper & Brothers. $3.00 
A 1941 Fortune poll concluded that only 
about one quarter of the American pub- 
lic know enough about labor unions 
to have an intelligent opinion concern- 
ing their activities. Obviously, therefore, 
this book will be useful to the general 
public interested in an informed ap- 
praisal of current affairs. Our need of 
accurate knowledge about labor unions 
is the more urgent at this time because 
of present labor unrest, and because 
fourteen million American workers are 
union members today, as compared with 
three million fifteen years ago. Many 
union members and employers will also 
find the book of value, not only to secure 
an over-all picture of the labor move- 
ment, but also because it gives concise 
information on how unions work and 
on the major labor laws and govern- 
ment provisions for the settlement of 
disputes. 

The author is currently a consultant 
for the United States Department of 
Labor. In simple, readable, and objec- 
tive fashion she describes the organiza- 
tion of American labor unions, federa- 
tions, and internationals; and she lists 
the exact dues, initiation fees, and bene- 
fits of all the major unions. Well-chosen 
facts are given on the history of labor 
organization in this country, on the 
educational and benefit activities of 
unions, and on the means of collective 
bargaining. There is a glossary of labor 
terms. 

EVA J. ROSS 


ITALY AND THE COMING 
WORLD 

By Don Luigi Sturzo. 303 pages. 

Roy Publishers. $3.50 
Don Luigi Sturzo, priest and political 
leader, is still at the age of 74 years a 
progressive, a champion of the working 
man, a keen and well-informed socio- 
logist, political thinker, economist, and 
historian. His latest work gives a real 
understanding of Italy, her problems, 
her contributions, and, her possibilities. 

Starting off in high speed, Don Sturzo 
outlines in bold and thrilling strokes 
“The Spirit of Italy” as revealed in the 
course of the centuries. As the work 
progresses, the subject matter, and with 
it the style, becomes more involved. But 





the facts are always there, not isolated 
in outline form, but thought through 
and interpreted into a comprehensive 
study. 

The chapter on “Italy and Democracy” 
is an eye-opener to those reared in the 
Anglo-American tradition of democracy. 
For us, two-party parliamentarism and 
universal suffrage are the essentials, and 
we hope they will bring the desired 
results. For him the rights of the work- 
ing man are all-important, and the rest 
is but mechanism. 

It is refreshing to read of the Church 
and State question, always so vital an 
issue in Latin lands, as discussed by a 
liberal who is a priest in good standing. 
Both the extremes of deliberate or un- 
conscious anticlerical hatreds and of 
pious whitewashing of every detail are 
thus avoided, and the picture stands 
revealed in its true perspective. 

Though some of us may at times dis- 
agree with Don Sturzo’s point of view, 
the book is, nonetheless, a worthy con- 
tribution to this forward-thinking world 
where there is a definite place for liberal 
Catholics of the courageous and pioneer- 
ing type, leaders in the. search for true 
democracy untainted by anticlericalism. 

LOUISA D. BYLES 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Il 

By Francis Trevelyan Miller. 966 

pages. John C. Winston Co. $5.00 
Twenty-five days after the surrender of 
Japan, the first bound copy of this re- 
markable work was delivered to a reader 
who had, presumably, learned to asso- 
ciate the name of Francis Trevelyan 
Miller with complete coverage of war- 
time eras. This 966-page account of 
World War II embodies the effort of 
some two hundred editors; their pens 
and cameras have been busy in thirty 
countries since before Pearl Harbor; 
the result, as far as we can judge at this 
time, is a rich fund of facts deposited in 
a storehouse which is of easy access and 
wherein it is a pleasure to work. Two 
hundred photographs accompany the 
text. 

In so ambitious a work, written before 
the obscurity enshrouding a wartime 
era has been lifted by the passage of 
time, it is almost inevitable that there 
will be some errors and faulty interpre- 
tations. But it is not too early for sin- 
cere scholars to offer a tentative account 
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of the whole intricate picture as they 
see it in the light of the best available 
information. Granting the general com- 
petence and manifest sincerity of the 
men engaged in the undertaking, it may 
be said that the History of World War II 
is an accomplishment which deserves 
the attention and praise of history stu- 
dents. A convenient chronology of the 
war is appended. 

RAYMOND DURRELL 


GERMANY IS OUR PROBLEM 

By Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 239 pages. 

Harper & Brothers. $2.00 
When President Roosevelt went to the 
Quebec Conference in September 1944, 
he carried with him a few sheets of 
paper on which were written fourteen 
points summarizing “the Morgenthau 
Plan.” In Germany Is Our Problem Mr. 
Morgenthau presents an enlargement of 
these fourteen points which are aimed 
at preventing Germany from starting a 
third World War. 

Believing that Germany still has both 
the will and the power to try it all over 
again, the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is repetitiously insistent upon the 
importance of de-industrializing the 
Reich. Along with this basic change his 
plan calls for cutting up the large 
Junker estates so that an agricultural 
economy may be built upon a multitude 
of small farming enterprises 

With the aid of impressive statistics, 
the author attempts to prove that his 
plan is not only a sane and humane 
program for keeping German militarism 
in check, but will also benefit Europe 
as a whole; German factories, which, 
despite Allied bombing, still retain 75 
per cent of their industrial capacity, 
will be dismantled and rebuilt in other 
countries to whom reparations are due. 

The plan also envisions the inter- 
nationalization of the Ruhr Valley, the 
removal of all German inhabitants from 
this rich industrial area, the division of 
Germany into a north and a south 
state, and the establishment of rigid 
controls over German political move- 
ments, scientific research, and technical 
advancement. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s book is well written 
and deals with the problem of Germany 
more comprehensively than any other 
work as yet published. But he is an- 
noyingly indefinite about several issues 
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of possibly tragic seriousness: how to 
assure just treatment for the German 
civilians whom we would transport from 
the Ruhr section; how to- prevent wild 
inflation during the period when food- 
stuff will be short and the agricultural 
economy will be only in the making; 
how to cope with the mass unemploy- 
ment subsequent upon de-industrializa- 
tion; how to keep Russia from simply 
seizing all the industrial equipment of 
Germany. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER 

By Edward Hallett Carr. 76 pages. 

The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
By nationalism Professor Carr means 
that political theory and tendency which 
makes the nation “the sole rightful re- 
pository of political power and the ul- 
timate constituent unit of world organ- 
ization.” This tendency, he maintains, 
has in the twentieth century become a 
disruptive force in international affairs 
and has reached its climax in World 
War IL. 

He notes three periods in the devel- 
opment of nationalism. In the first 
period the nation was indistinguishable 
from the person of the ruler; interna- 
tional commitments were dependent 
upon the ruler’s word of honor; mer- 
cantilism aimed at amassing wealth for 
the nation, but the majority of the peo- 
ple were not expected to share in it. In 
the second period the nation became 
identified with its leaders of industry 
and trade; political independence was 
conditioned by an international eco- 
nomic order stemming out from the 
Bank of London. This was the era of 
“salutary illusions,” and world peace 


was preserved by the somewhat unreal-’ 


ized dominance of British economic 
control. The third period witnessed what 
Professor Carr calls “the socialization of 
the nation,”—the masses acquired polit- 
ical power, together with vocal member- 
ship in the national body. 

With the advent of this third period, 
national economies became more in- 
sular; trade barriers and anti-immigra- 
tion laws aimed at securing the economic 
well-being of individual nations with- 
out special reference to international 
repercussions. Now we are entering the 
fourth period wherein it is of paramount 
importance to challenge the exaggerated 
claims of nationalism and lay plans for 
a social and economic security designed 
according to international dimensions. 
Professor Carr is not especially opti- 
mistic about the prospects of this whole- 
some internationalism and ends, a trifle 
lamely, with a vague postscript about 
Britain’s place in the new world that is 
taking shape at this crisis in history. 

Not easy reading, but worth the effort 
it demands. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


RENDEZVOUS BY SUBMARINE 
By Travis Ingham. 255 pages. Double. 
day Doran & Company. $2.50 

Before Pearl Harbor “Chick” Parsons 
was prominent in Manila for his polo 
playing. After Pearl Harbor Commander 
Charles Parsons, U.S.N., became far 
more prominent as the contact between 
MacArthur and sixteen million Fil. 
pinos. For three years his name and his 
work were never mentioned in America; 
in the Philippines both were a rallying 
cry for thousands of guerrilla troops who 
never yielded to Japanese pressure, 

Released from Manila on the first 
voyage of the Gripsholm, he was sent to 
General MacArthur for an important 
mission. The few scattered radio mes. 
sages, the conflicting reports that leaked 
through the Japanese-dominated Philip. 
pines, called for the personal investiga. 
tion of someone who knew the Philip- 
pines and could rally the scattered 
guerrilla bands. 

This was “Chick” Parsons’ assignment: 
to go back by submarine, to meet the 
guerrilla leaders, to gather information 
on the Japanese, to plan secret radio 
stations within the Islands and coastal 
spotting stations to check on Japanese 
shipping. Travis Ingham tells this story 
with a vividness. that brings an amaz- 
ing adventure right into one’s living 
room. Parsons’ own italicized comments 
portray a very shrewd and courageous 
man who has preserved a charming sim- 
plicity. 

The preparations for the landing at 
Leyte—“Chick” Parsons, disguised as a 
Filipino entered four days before Gen- 
eral Krueger’s 6th Army—make one of 
the best of this war’s stories. But the 
most satisfying aspect of the whole book 
is the sincere and generous tributes 
which he pays to the people who made 
the success of his mission possible, the 
Filipino guerrillas and townspeople and 
the seldom-publicized Filipino priests 
and missionaries. Of these latter “Chick” 
Parsons inserts a splendid tribute that 
deserves very wide reprinting; “I could 
never do enough for the priests of the 
Philippines. Not because I am a Catholic 
—but because they are men.” 

WILLIAM F. MASTERSON, S.J. 


YEARS OF VICTORY 

By Arthur Bryant. 468 pages. Harper 

and Brothers. $4.00 
Harrow and Oxford trained Arthur 
Bryant made his place among English 
historians with The Pageant of England 
and The Years of Endurance. The latter 
covered the decade from 1792 to 1802. 
The present volume is a sequel that 
tells of England’s continued struggle 
with Napoleon in the decade from 1802 
to 1812. And the method of telling is 
much the same as in the former volume 
—the projection of historical figures 
against a background complete in ex: 
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haustive detail. The temper of the 
times, the milieu of English life, the 
recorded observations of contemporary 
travelers and letter writers, all are skill- 
fully woven into a synthesis that gives 
a picture setting against which are pro- 
jected the dramatis personae—Napoleon, 
pitt, Nelson, Wellington, Tallyrand, 
and all that host of men and women 
who fought and lived in the years when 
England stood alone with only the 
Channel between her and Napoleon. 
The parallelism between this period 
and World War II is evident. Napoleon 
has his counterpart in Hitler, Pitt in 
Churchill, the retreat from Corunna 
corresponds to Dunkirk and so on. Mr. 
Bryant sees both as a struggle of good 
against evil and stoutly enlists Britain 
on the side of the angels. Whether the 
reader considers that point debatable 
or not, Mr. Bryant has given the de- 
cisive decade of Trafalgar, Walcheren, 
Corunna, and Torres Vedras a coverage 


that is more than an analysis of battles. 


He has told the story of England's 
people, the ones who must endure and 
support and fight any war. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


CHUNGKING LISTENING POST 

By Mark Tennien. 201 pages. Crea- 

tive Age Press. $2.50 
Listening posts flourish in every war- 
time capital. Way back in the preatomic 
age, Drew Pearson made mention of an 
electric ear that allegedly was used in 
Washington to listen in and record the 
stormy sessions of the bigwigs there- 
abouts. In Chungking, also, listening 
posts abounded. Every one of Chung- 
king’s million citizens, ear close to the 
ground, constituted a listening post in 
his own right. What they heard would 
hardly lift their mind’s eye above the 
low Asiatic roof-tops of that beclouded 
city. 

Father Tennien’s Chungking Listen- 
ing Post is different. It tells the story, 
not of warriors sworn to the dire pur- 
pose of destroying and eliminating the 
enemy, but of men of God dedicated to 
the high apostolate of saving their fel- 
low men. This book moves on a moral 
plane, high above the clouds and tur- 
moil of war. It is like a breath of fresh 
air or a ray of sunshine in a smoky and 
clouded. city. 

The Catholic Church did an outstand- 
ing job of war relief work during the 
past eight years in China. Many remark- 
able characters figured in the Catholic 
picture of wartime Chungking. There 
was Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, the moral lead- 
er of China. He is known as the Cardinal 
Mercier of China, frequently on the 
battle fronts, famine-stricken areas and 
refugee camps, encouraging and helping 
with his thousand arms of mercy. Then, 
Chungking’s aged French Bishop, Msgr. 





Jantzen; prudent, wise, and active, he 
played an important and continuous 
role guiding the destinies of the Church 
throughout the war. Bishop Walsh of 
Maryknoll appears on the scene. Zealous 
always, he directed the activities of the 
Maryknoll missionaries in China. Bishop 
Cuthbert O’Gara crosses the stage of 
China’s capital. Called the “Stretcher 
Bearer Bishop,” he did yeoman work, 
before and after his imprisonment by 
the Japanese, directing refugee relief 
and hospital work in the Passionist Mis- 
sions of Hunan. 

One of the unsung heroes of Catholic 
Chungking was Father Leo Ferrary, one- 
time representative of the Apostolic Del- 
egate there and superior of the largest 
group of Catholic missionaries in China, 
the Franciscan Fathers. Beloved, able, 
and a demon for work, he burned him- 
self out in an intense and zealous service 
of God.. Many were the other mission- 
aries, representing all the other mission 
societies, orders, and congregations work- 
ing in China. All ‘deserve honorable 
mention; all outdid themselves in the 
common cause of the Church. 

The author, Father Mark Tennien, 
Maryknoll Procurator in China, cer- 
tainly figures prominently in the Cath- 
olic wartime picture of Chungking. 
Chungking Listening Post is, in a sense, 
his diary. It is more. From the reper- 
toire of his vast experiences, extensive 
travels, and unnumbered contacts with 
things Catholic in China, he has drawn 
forth a score or more of stories that 
portray some of the best in the Catholic 
life of China during the war years. His 
stories are well chosen. They are in- 
tensely interesting and inspirational. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


THE HEART OF MAN 

By Gerald Vann, O.P. 182 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Company. $2.00 
Father Gerald Vann has already won 
acclaim as a skillful expositor of Chris- 
tian humanism. In his latest book he 
gives us another treatise on that com- 
pletely human variety of self-expression 
to which every Christian is called. 
‘ Starting from the realization that to 
be completely human we must be one 
with the whole world, Father Vann aids 
his readers “‘to set about encompassing 
the vastnesses of reality” by giving us 
a better appreciation of our dual ‘role 
in the universe, as lover and as maker. 

Reality, he reminds us, is not a nettle 
to be grasped, or a fruit to be plucked 
and eaten, but a bride to be wooed. 
Hence, like a lover, we must approach 
the whole hierarchy of being with rever- 
ence. Our possession of reality, in turn, 
is meant to terminate in fertility, or in 
a productivity whereby we become mak- 
ers—makers for art’s sake, for the family, 
for the Church, for God. 
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EXILE IN 
THE STARS 


By James J. Donohue. 
“We know at noon the garden 


gone, 
The portal coldly crossed with 
bars: 
Darkness is never far from day, 
And Earth an exile in the stars.” 
This book of devotional poetry, 
lovely and profound, is a lyrical in- 
terpretation of the creation, the 
fall, and the prophecy of Redemp- 
tion, set in the form of the Hours 
of the Divine Office. $1.50 


& 


THE Spencer 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited- by Charles J. Callan and 
John A. McHugh. Arranged in 
modern literary form, this new 
translation reproduces the exact 
meaning of the original Greek in a 
clear, readable style, without sac- 
rificing dignity and grandeur. The 
Editor of The Preservation of the 
Faith calls it “indispensable for 


Scripture scholars and for all 
priests and seminarians . . . com- 
plete and profound.” $3.00 


& 


CHURCH HISTORY 
IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE SAINTS 


By Joseph A. Dunney. Father Dun- 
ney traces the history of the Church 
through the life and work of an 
outstanding saint in each century, 
from St. Peter in the first to St. 
John Vianney in the nineteenth. “A 
vivid description of spiritual ener- 
gy in the lives of a succession of 
saintly men . . . live and color- 
ful.”"—Catholic Tribune. $2.75 
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CHILDREN OF FATIMA 


The story of the Blessed Mother’s 
appearances at Fatima to three 
children, by Mary Fabyan Winde- 
att. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


144 pages. Price $2.00 


RAG A TAG and other Fairy Tales 


By Aimee Torriani and Patsy 
Ellis. 
78 pages. Price $1.25 


LITTLE QUEEN 


The story of the Little Flower of 
Jesus, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 


228 pages. Price $2.00 
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SPIRITUAL BOOKS 
for ANYONE 


THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY 
COURAGEOUS SHALL CONQUER 
SEEK AND YOU SHALL FIND 
CLIMBING UP TO HEAVEN 


By Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 
The above little books of 126 
pages each are excellent gifts. 


Price $1.00 each. 
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The structure of Father Vann’s book 
is discernible at a glance; as a whole 
it is planned carefully and built solidly. 
But the individual chapters are not as 
gratifying as they could have been made. 
One feels that the dynamic value of 
many powerful ideas is being dissipated 
by hapless indirection where there might 
just as easily have been a well-centered 
aim. 

Still, The Heart of Man is an engross- 
ing piece of supernatural psychology, 
and you will find yourself waiting for 
those occasional sentences wherein 
Father Vann crystallizes a wealth of 
wisdom in phrases hard to forget. 

DENIS O’FARREL 


WHISPERINGS TO GOD 
By Stephen Sweeney, C.P. 141 pages. 
Manus Langan Press. $1.50 
The title of this stimulating little book 
is somewhat misleading. It is not a 
prayer book with the “whisperings” 
ready made and offered to those who 
are content with secondhand effusions 
of somebody else’s prayer life. It is 
rather a series of challenging observa- 
tions on the Christian life, apparently 
designed to evoke one’s own “whisper- 
ings to God.” : 
Consequently, it is not so much in- 
formative as provocative, and will serve 
as a companionable volume for those 
who need a bit of mental prodding be- 
fore their own conversations with God 
can flow freely in that intimacy which 
accounts for both the joy and the power 
of mental prayer. In accord with the 
author’s purpose, the 256 topical head- 
ings are not arranged in any closely knit 
scheme; there is no need of reading 
them consecutively; they are simply 
trenchant paragraphs on man’s capaci- 
ties for good and evil—his work, his 
destiny, his lost oportunities, his foibles, 
and his sins. A worth-while aid for busy 
people who want to converse with God 
and who can read only while they run. 
MARY E. SHIELDS 


PILLARS OF THE CHURCH 

By Theodore Maynard. 299 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Company. $3.00 
The latest of Theodore Maynard’s 
many works consists, characteristically, 
of a group of essays on twelve outstand- 
ing lights of the Catholic Church. They 
were originally given by the author as 
a series of Heywood Broun Memorial 
Lectures at Assumption College, Wind- 
sor, Ontario. The subjects chosen, in the 
order of presentation and, roughly, in 
chronological order, are St. Benedict, 
St. Patrick, St. Bede, St. Dominic, St. 
Louis, St. Thomas More, St. Teresa of 
Avila, St. Francis Xavier, St, Philip Neri, 


St. Vincént de Paul, Coventry Patmore, 


and Blessed Francesca Cabyjr i, The 
twelve, as “Pillars of thé Church,” may 


eo | 





THE f Si 
seem to represent a varied asso 
but they have this in common: all were 
instigators of important movements 
within the Catholic Church. Mr, May. 
nard’s choices were made knowingly and 
wilfully, since his Foreword preclude 
all criticism by bland explanations such 
as this one in behalf of St. Patrick: “He 
is here because I wanted to have him, 
Let it go at that.” 

Is Pillars of the Church to be re. 
jected, then, on these grounds? By no 
means. Its intrinsic merit stands out 
above any discernible flaw. The author 
has accomplished the difficult task of pre- 
senting the fruit of great intellectual 
effort in a clear, interesting, and humor. 
ous way. 

Of course, some of the pieces are 
better than others: St. Philip Neri 
emerges from his treatise lovable. and 
lifelike, while the Venerable Bede re. 
mains nearly as dull and shadowy as in 
former presentations of his life and 
labors. Particularly fine are the relation. 
ships the author draws between the 
different Orders in the Church. 

ELIZABETH M. SLOYAN 


THE HUMAN LIFE OF JESUS 
By John Erskine. 248 pages. William 
Morrow & Company. $3.00 
Christ is not a character of ancient his 
tory. He is today, as He has been for 
nineteen centuries, the central person- 
ality of human life. Books such as John 
Erskine’s The Human Life of Jesus 
bear striking evidence to this truth. 
“What think you of Christ? Whose Son 
is He?” challenges men and women of 
this twentieth century as insistently as 
it did the contemporaries of Jesus. 
John Erskine does not meet this chal- 
lenge of Christ. He has attempted to 
evade the issue by writing a human life 
of Christ, expunging or explaining away 
all the supernatural facts of the Gospel 
history which force the conclusion that 
Jesus was more than man. The Resur- 
rection, the great sign which Jesus Him- 
self offered as proof of His divinity and 
which is the only adequate explanation 
for the widespread propagation and 
present vitality of Christianity, is ex- 
plained away in a few glib sentences. 
...+ “The miracle of the Resurrection 
was in the transformation of the Apos 
tles. The spirit of Jesus went with them 
all their days, until it seemed that in 
them He was risen from the dead.” The 
miracles of healing were faith cures of 
mental and nervous disorders due to the 
therapy of Christ’s abundant vitality. 
Jesus never raised Lazarus from the 
dead. The failing memory of the aged 
John has left us a confused and garbled 
account of what really happened. 
Throughout his book Mr. Erskine uses 
the traditional vocabulary of believing 
Christians but empties it of all its tradi- 
tional méaning. He professes reverently 
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that he accepts the “Incarnation, the 
central doctrine of Christianity.” He 
does not mean that a divine person as- 
sumed a human nature in time. Jesus is 
not the Son of God become man in the 
traditional Christian and Catholic mean- 
ing. He is the “God-in-Man,” a purely 
human personality, whose mind and will 
were in perfect harmony with the Di- 
yinity; a spiritual genius, through whom 
the divine creative and preserving force 
of the universe revealed itself. Mr. Ers- 
kine leaves the definite impression that 
he is uncertain about the existence of a 
nal deity distinct from the universe. 

The Human Life of Jesus is in no 
manner a history of Jesus. It is a novel- 
ist’s imaginative story of what he thinks 
the gospels say. This book falls within 
the group which Catholics may not read. 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
By Charles Frederick Harfold. 472 
pages. Longmans, Green & Company. 
$3.50 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
By John Moody. 379 pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $3.75 
The habit of issuing simultaneous biog- 
raphies of a Catholic subject seems to 
be growing among the publishers. A few 
months ago we had two lives of Mother 
Cabrini—now, inspired, of course, by 
this year’s centenary of his reception 
into the Catholic Church, the theme is 
Cardinal Newman. But this time the 
often superfluous duplication is really 
justified, since the two volumes are so 
different in their approach that their 
appeal will be to quite separate groups 
of readers. 

Mr. Moody, that practical and ideal- 
istic financier whose own conversion was 
recounted in The Long Road Home, has 
written an admirable popular biography 
—“Everyman’s life of John Henry New- 
man,” as his publishers rightly describe 
it—-which will be welcomed by the gen- 
eral reader intelligently interested in 
religion and life. Dr. Harrold, who, 
while not as yet a Catholic himself, 
shows a scholarly and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of our theology—gives a 
penetrating study of the man once de- 
scribed by Matthew Arnold as a “mira- 
cle of intellectual delicacy.” He is only 
briefly concerned with events of the 
outer human story, but deeply with the 
complex nature which was at once ro- 
mantic and classical, ascetic and tender, 
modern and patristic, a mind of “lonely 
splendor” achieving much of its greatest 
work under pressure of the “occasional” 
goad. Tracing the subtle and patient in- 
tricacy of the great Englishman’s search 
for and defense of truth, he points out 
that “ the key to the problem of New- 
man’s integrity is his complexity.” Yet 
he believes that a spirituality so com- 
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IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED? 


by Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph. D. 
“Indeed, but few men in the world today are 
so well qualified as Dr. Krzesinski to sift the true 
from the false in modern culture. . . 

“Those who desire to understand and redeem 
the evil days in which we live will thank Doctor 
Krzesinski for having written this unique and in- 
valuable book—truly aq monumental work." 

Ah —Prof. G. Barry O'Toole 
"This book deserves wide reading and thoughtful 
poaderes. . « The whole theme f presented with 

igh literary skill and power, and in a vigorous 
and rapid style..." —Prof. Demetrius Zema 

New Edition—$2.00 At yew beekstere or 
The Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26 St., New York, N.Y. 











THE GUILD 
BOOK SHOP, INC. 


117°East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
7 
Phone Plaza 3—0225 


A uniquely beautiful Catholic Book 
Shop offering Catholic books and 
books of interest to Catholic 
readers. The shop stresses the choic- 
est available devotional articles, 
rosaries, prayerbooks and missals, 
religious and other books for chil- 
dren. The gallery is available for 
exhibitions of religious art and lec- 
tures on liturgical and literary sub- 
jects. 














“The more we read the Gospels, the stronger 
our faith becomes.”—Pore Pius X. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Authorized Revision 
of the 
Challoner-Rheims 
Version 





Students’ Edition 
$1.00 


Confraternity Edition 
$1.25 


Guild Edition 
$3.50 


Gift Edition 
$5.00 


IX ORDER that its eternal worth might penetrate more deeply 

into the hearts of the men and women of our time, the Cath- 
olic Bishops of the United States undertook in 1936 to issue the 
Sacred Bible in a more appealing form. It was their intention, 
by making the cloak of its language more contemporaneous, to 
bring the ever-changeless truths of revelation more surely to 
the souls of today. They summoned to their assistance a large 
group of trained Scriptural scholars, who after five years of 
intensive labor completed their work. In 1941, under the aus- 
pices of the Episcopal. Committee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, the revised New Testament was given to 
the Catholic Church of America. The reception accorded this 
history-making publication was truly inspiring. Biblical schol- 
ars throughout the world have acclaimed it. 


Order through your local book dealer or direct from the publisher. 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


DEPT. 4-694 


PATERSON 3, N. J. 
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AN IDEAL 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for all concerned 
with Catholic Youth 


Parents 
Teachers 
Religious 
Priests 
FORMING A 


CHRISTIAN MENTALITY 


By Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. 


The pernicious doctrines that have made 
such great headway during the war 
threaten to influence even Catholics, par- 
ticularly our youth. Thanks to the grace 
of God and the help of their guardian 
angels, few Catholic boys and girls ac- 
tually become “juvenile delinquents.” But 
the temptations that beset adolescents 
today demand skillful guidance on the 
part of all who are interested in safe- 
guarding youth, if these temptations are 
to be overcome. 
There is perhaps no one better qualified 
to give expert advice in these matters than 
Father Kilian. Speaking from many years 
of experience, he maintains that the most 
effective antidote for post-war irreligion 
is the development of a true Christian 
mentality among the faithful. In FORM- 
ING A CHRISTIAN MENTALITY he out- 
lines a simple practical plan for achiev- 
ing this objective by integrating faith and 
worship with Christian life. 
Among many other interesting phases, 
Father Kilian discusses: 
¥e Teachings and principles of Christ 
as the only foundation for establish- 
ing a Christian mentality. 
¥e How to build during the adolescent 
period solid character capable of re- 
sisting temptation during later life. 
¥e Some causes and remedies for the 
decline of spirituality among the 
youth of today. 
¥%e Duties, obligations and responsibil- 
ities of mothers, fathers, and chil- 
dren to one another. 
FORMING A CHRISTIAN MENTALITY is 
packed from cover to cover with practical 
suggestions for implanting in the minds 
and hearts of Catholic Youth the essen- 
tials of our faith. It will show you how to 
guide them to a life of greater spirituality 
by bringing home to them vividly the 
beautiful religious truths portrayed in the 
Bible and the Liturgy of the Mass. 


300 Pages Price, $2.75 


Promote Better Christian Living! Order 
NOW for prompt délivery. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers 
Dept. S, 53 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of FORMING 
A CHRISTIAN MENTALITY, by Rev. Kil- 
ian J. Hennrich, O.F.M. Cap., @ $2.75. 


I enclose $ 
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pounded of the best in head and heart 
will continue to carry its message to our 
groping world today. 

Mr. Moody, while reaching the same 
conclusion, lays more stress upon the 
events of Newman’s life, divided as it 
was almost evenly between the Anglican 
and Catholic phases but unified always 
by its untiring quest for God. He gives 
an excellent summary of the Oxford 
Movement and of the stormy pontificate 
of Pius IX. And he is more patient than 


‘most of us Newman lovers with those 


well-meaning but misunderstanding co- 
religionists who brought so much of 
martyrdom into the apostle’s story. 

- Both books are generously docu- 
mented, well indexed, and altogether an 
honor to modern Catholic literature. 

KATHERINE BREGY 


THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Aldous Huxley. 312 pages. Har- 
_per & Brothers. $3.00 

Recently Aldous Huxley has been turn- 

ing away from his former skeptical and 

suspicious attitude about everything not 
considered scientific. In his latest book 
he reveals a complete abandonment of 
his former position, for he expounds his 
ideas on “the metaphysic that recognizes 

a divine Reality substantial to the world 

of things and lives and mind; the psy- 

chology that finds in the soul something 
similar to, or even identical with, divine 

Reality; the ethic that places man’s final 

end in the knowledge of the immanent 

and transcendent Ground of all being.” 

The passage just quoted sums up Mr. 
Huxley’s idea of what he calls perennial 
philosophy. It is fundamentally religious 
and mystical and is to be found in the 
religious experience and literature of all 
peoples. The Perennial Philosophy is 
divided into twenty-eight topical chap- 
ters treating various aspects of the gen- 
eral problem. It incorporates a wide 
range of quotations from Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, Indian, Chinese, and 
Arabian sources. These are bound to- 
gether by the author's interpretation and 
commentary. 

What is one to think of Mr. Huxley’s 
work? For one who believes that in re- 
ligion alone can be found the answers 
to the questions of man’s life and des- 
tiny, there can be only deep respect for 
Mr. Huxley’s general attitude. 

However, we consider Mr. Huxley’s 
idea of religion entirely too narrow. For 
him the only valid religious experience 
is an experience of the Absolute or at 
least an aspiration toward that experi- 
ence. Catholic theology recognizes the 
supernatural mystical state of union 
with God, but at the same time it is 
aware of the dangers and delusions 
which can overwhelm the unprepared 
soul. What is the nature of the Supreme 
Being? On this point the reader is left 
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more or less to draw his own conclusions, 
The divine Reality for Mr. H 
seems to be some kind of a spiritual 
Absolute, not a Personal God. On the 
crucial question of the divinity of Christ, 
Mr. Huxley believes it may be an jp. 
stance of what happens when the “Logos 
passes out of eternity into time for no 
other purpose than to assist the beings, 
whose bodily form he takes, to pass out 
of time into eternity.” The reason that 
Jesus “came to be thought of as the 
Christ was due to the fact that he had 
passed beyond selfness and had become 
the bodily and mental conduit through 
which a more personal, supernatural life 
flowed down into the world.” Grace and 
the Sacraments are referred to, but, as 
can be expected from what has already 
been said, there is a complete irrecon- 
cilability with Catholic teaching. 

The major defect, and the defect 
which completely invalidates Mr. Hux. 
ley’s synthetic religious philosophy, is 
that he presents no intellectual founda- 
tion for his superstructure. He believes 
he sees something common in the 
thought of men as divergent as St. John 
of the Cross, William Law, Chuang Tz, 
and Shankara. To a certain degree this 
is true, for there is an innate urge in 
man toward the Eternal, and it is not 
surprising to find this urge expressed in 
various forms at all times. The question 
is, does this supply sufficient basis for 
Mr. Huxley’s perennial philosophy? It 
will only if we make an act of faith in 
Mr. Huxley, who, in spite of many fine 
observations in the course of his book, ~ 
is only building castles in the air when 
we seek from him answers to the pfi- 
mary questions concerning God, man, 
and the world. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


JOURNEY IN THE NIGHT 
By Rev. Father Brice, C.P. 159 pages. 


Frederick Pustet Company. $2.50 
Father Brice sees in the materialism, 
industry, science, and altruism of our 
age four reasons why the world today 
needs the doctrine of St. John of the 
Cross. As a practical aid toward filling 
this need, Journey in the Night is of 
fered as an introduction to the first 
book of the Ascent of Mount Carmel. 

The author explains in chapter four 
that total detachment, under the mys 
tical symbol of “night” is the main 
theme of the first book of the Ascent. 
“How easy,” he writes, “many souls 
would find this Book One if they would 
only substitute ‘mortification of the 
senses’ wherever ‘night’ occurs.” The 
teaching of the Mystical Doctor is then 
summarized with a clarity and an en 
thusiasm that comes only from long 
acquaintance with it. 

The description of the goal of the 
mystical life, in chapter three, and the 
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charts and ‘outlines in chapter twelve 
which show the relation of Book One 
of the Ascent to all that follows in the 
teaching of St. John of the Cross are 
well done, and in this the author has 
avoided an unfortunate omission com- 
mon to several other recent works of a 
similar nature. The final chapter is an 
appeal to the soul to remember the re- 
ward and not to be afraid of the journey 
in the night. 

The book is small, the critical appa- 
ratus could be improved, and some 
readers might question the conclusion 
drawn in chapter two—that the Ascent 
was written for souls just starting out 
on the way of perfection—but Journey 
in the Night, taken for what it is meant 
to be, is a valuable contribution for 
those who desire to embark on _ the 
study and practice of higher spirituality. 

NORMAN G. WERLING, O.CARM. 


THE WESTERN ISLAND 

By Robin Flower. 138 pages. Oxford 

Univ. Press. $2.50 
This is a disappointing book. One puts 
it down with admiration for Mr. Flow- 
er’s talent for expression, but with shame 
for the tripe that exercised it. “Flotsam 
on the ebb” is the author’s own de- 
scription of these tales of the most wes- 
terly habitation of Europe, a little island 
three miles off the coast of Kerry 

Robin Flower, Deputy Keeper of 
Manuscripts at the British Museum, was 
under the spell of this rugged isle over 
a period of twenty years. During this 
time he spent long holidays listening 
to the idle tales of a people whose 
memories of the past are “faint, falla- 
cious” and “hardly more substantial 
than those flows and eddies of wind 
that wrinkled for a moment the un- 
changing surface of the water and died 
away into the vast indifference of. the 
general sea.” The Catholic Irishman is 
more likely to agree with Sean Eoghain 
that “maybe I am little the worse for 
losing them,” than with Tomas o Crithin 
that “it is a good thought of us to put 
down the songs and stories before they 
are lost from the world forever.” | Mr. 
Flower prefers the judgment of Tomas. 
Perhaps he was too long associated with 
the likes of Sean o Duinnle, who “never 
forgot anything that he had heard once.” 

Particularly objectionable is the local 
theology when it becomes irreverent 
about the Hexameron, sentimental about 
Judas, casuistical about cursing, and 
fatalistic about death. 

Mr. Flower’s sympathy and keenness 
are apparent in his essay on “The Vil- 
lage.” His account of the destruction of 
two galleons of the Spanish Armada is 
also well done. But literary excellence 
cannot compensate for Mr. Flower’s 
failure to capture and portray that which 
is the soul of true Gaelic culture—its 
Spiritual richness. HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 


























|. THE STORY OF JESUS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Catherine and Robb Beebe 


The ideal Christmas gift for children—this story of 
Him ‘whose enh the great feast commemo- 
rates. Its appealingly child-sianted language can 
be understood by nursery children and easily 
read by older boys and girls. .00 





2. NOW 
AND FOREVER 


Mary V. Jordan 


An exciting presentation of the spiritual and 
emotional struggles arising from the mixed-mar- 
riage of two ple with <n backgrounds 
and beliefs. Both frank and inspiring, it is a 
romantic and adventurous reading re: 
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3. AUGUSTINE'S QUEST 
OF WISDOM 


Vernon J. Bourke 


To delight the scholar and the lay- 
fascinatingly modern 
study of the Saint's life and phil- 
osophy. "Fully complies with the 
presentation, 
and avuthoritativeness . . 
rative as clear cut and attractive 
in design as a diamond."—Chi- John 8B. 


4. MOLDERS 
OF OPINION 
David Bulman 


The real-life stories of Paul Mallon, 
Dorothy Thompson, Walter Win- 
chell, H. V. Kaltenborn, Drew Pear- 
son, Westbrook Pegler, Gabriel 
Heatter, Walter Lippmann, Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., Sumner Welles, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, David Lawrence, 

Kennedy, and George 
$3.00 Ephraim Sokolsky. $1.75 


+ @ nar- 











5. THIS 
BREAD 


Rosemary Buchanan 


"A novel depicting strong emotions and spiritual 
combats as it describes the search for God by 
two souls . . . well done as to fiction technique; 
it is excellent in its conversion story, wholly 
orthodox in theme, and it holds attention through- 
out.""—Our Sunday Visitor $2.50 





7.. AFTER 
BERNADETTE 
Don Sharkey 


"A rapid, comprehensive, simple 
story of Lourdes . . . The baths, the 
torchlight processions, the polyglot 
recitation of the Rosary, the litanies 
of the sick; the blessing with the 


Blessed Sacrament ... all are 
described . . . in its clarity, brevity 
and readability, 


is excellent."“— 
America $2.00 





9. THE SCARLET 
LILY 


Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. 


A gift EVERYONE will enjoy—a best-selling novel 
—the appealingly human life of Mary, the scarlet 
lily of Magdela. It is a “bang-up, gripping 
word picture of Mary Magdalene, a reverent 
kaleidoscopic view of Christ.".— Our Sunday 
Visitor $2.25 











6. TOO SMALL 
A WORLD 


Theodore Maynard 


The life story of Mother Cabrini, first citizen of 
the United States to become a saint. ‘Fascinat- 
ing from beginning to end . . . has been taken 
up gently and with nto ogy by an under- 
standing and able biograp! . - « the story is 
American, and is for Americans that it will 
have meaning and greatness."'"—New York Times 

50 





8. PERSONALITY AND 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


James A. Magner 


“Personality and success quite dom- 
inate the book and are effected 
... in conscious development along 
the lines of private and social con- 
duct as taught and practiced by 
Christ . . . will appeal as much to 
those outside the Church as to tho 

within.""—Commonweal $2.75 





10. COTTAGE 
ON THE CURVE 


Mary Lamers 


The fascinating story of a summer vacation spent 
at Oak Lake by the Murray family. Something 
exciting is always happening, and there is 
mystery, suspense, and action enough for any 
youngster of 9? to 12. $1.75 
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JET BEAD 


ROSARY. bo 


SILVER 
PLATED, ‘ 


Suitable for Men & Women & 


This most attractive Rosary, 
offered to you for $1.00, has ; 
Jet-Black Beads ona durable 4 
15-inch Silver-Plated Chain. g 

The Large Crucifix, with 
finely modeled Corpus, and 
the Scapular Medal center- 
piece, are both Silver-Plated. 


Black Carrying Case, of genuine leather, 

plush-lined, snap button. 
f Measures 2% x 2% inches. 
’ For pocket or purse. 


MONEY REFUNDED 
~ if you are not satisfied. 


Free! with each Rosary 
and Case we give free a 
leaflet explaining the proper 
use of the Rosary. 

Send ONE DOLLAR only 
with your name and com- 
plete address clearly written. 
(Indicate Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 
Leather Case Shown Reduced in Size 













Limited y 
Quantity! = 


ONLY ONE ROSARY TO EACH CUSTOMER 


E. M. McCABE Co. 
Dept. RS. 33 West 60th St., New York 23, W. Y. 









CHRISTMAS 
MANGER ~~ SET 





Only $1 50 Na 


A Christmas crib at a 
price all can afford. 


e Quickly assembled 
e Easily moved 
e Colorful—durable 


e 17 figures—12 inches 
high—27 inches wide 


Bring the true spirit of Christmas to your 
home. An ideal gift. 


Order from your dealer or 


THE CATECHETICAL GUILD 
128 E. 10th St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 











QUILT PIECES 


(Over 4 Pounds—20 Yards) 
Beastitd New Cotton Prints, . ae 
FREE Gift, Pattern Book, sewin: 
nstruictions. Complete bundle a 98 Cc.0.D 
plus stage. S. BACK- 
GUARANTEE. 


ALICE GRAY CREATION, 1035 S. W. Ist, Portland, =. 














LEARN CHINESE 


@ Learn to READ, WRITE, and 
SPEAK Chinese of correspondence and 
be prepared for the good paying jobs 
of post-war period. 

Jnquive KING'S INSTITUTE 

P. O. Box 1055 Dallas, Texas 














GIFTS for all occasions + Order by MAIL 


Sterling Silver Chain and Metal for Lady. $1.50 
Sterling Silver Chain and Medal for Baby. $1.00 
Sterling Silver Chain and Medal for Man. $2.00 
Gold Filled Cross and Chain........... $3.00 
Prayer Book-Pocket Size (Nice large print) $1 ~ 
All Sterling Silver Rosary.............. 
Combin. 13’ Wall Crucifix & Sick Call Set. $2. 50 
Sterling Silver “Rosebud” Bracelet...... $3.50 
VICTOR LUSSIER  oerr.s 


2502 NORTH RIDGEWAY AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





WHISPERINGS TO GOD 


By Stephen Sweeney, C.P. 
A book designed to stimulate thought on the dignity and destiny 
of those who follow Christ. Under 256 topical headings the 


author has arranged a series of solidly packed paragraphs deal- 
ing with everyday aspects of the Christian life. 141 pages. $1.50. 


Order from 


Union Cit 














OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 

Edited by Sister Mariella Gable, 

O.S.B. 341 pages. Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Our Father’s house has many mansions, 
The stories collected in this volume jl. 
lustrate the unlimited scope of Catholic 
fiction. But perhaps the most significant 
contribution of the book is that it sup- 
plies a blood transfusion for the anemic 
tradition of Catholic fiction in which 
virtue must be rewarded, vice punished, 
and all Catholics sinless to begin with 
anyway. Sister Mariella has collected 
here twenty-eight short stories of more 
or less Catholic significance, by authors 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. A glance 
at the table of contents reveals inspira- 
tion from the ages of faith in the anony- 
mous treasure, Our Lady’s Tumbler, on 
to such major modern figures as Coppée, 
Tolstoy, Bjornson, Lagerl6f, Chesterton, 
and O. Henry, and rounding off to date 
with J. F. Powers, Harry Sylvester, 
Glennyth Woods, and Joseph Dever. 

None of these stories reads like a 
Sunday morning sermon. Richard Sul- 
livan’s broadside against birth control 
accomplishes its work without a single 
reference to God, church, sin, law or 
Hell’s-fire. Likewise three stories about 
our Negro relatives in Christ come of 
without sermon or sex. One of Tolstoy's 
and the Bjornson story deal with the 
cathartic power of suffering. Consider- 
ably less solemn and a pure delight in 
mischief is Sean O’Faolain’s adventure 
of three little boys in The Confessional. 

There is a notable contrast between 
two stories by Richard Coleman. The 
first, The Meddlesome Cherubim, is un- 
convincing in the manner and the im- 
mediacy of its solution. The second is 
a gem called The Little Sinners and, like 
O’Faolain’s story, concerns an adventure 
in confession. 

FORTUNATA. CALIRI 


A STREET IN BRONZEVILLE 

By Gwendolyn Brooks. Harper and 

Brothers. $2.00 
RIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE 

By Robert Farren. 110 pages. Shéed 

and Ward $2.00 
Love of race should flower in a tender 
pity and a fierce pride seeded by the 
virtue of piety. Gwendolyn Brooks has 
the pity; but her vignettes of Negro life 
lack the pride, because the Chicago she 
saw was a lightless waste that even pity 
could not illumine. She writes well; her 
evocations, though frequently sordid, 
are always exact, her poems precisely 
executed; but she condescends to God, 
her view of life is materialistic, and s0 
her pity is sterile, the sordidness unmedi- 
cated, and there is only pity. Pride is 
absent. 

Mr. Farren, on the contrary, has both 
the pity and the pride because he sees 
meaning in life, the sole- meaning, and 
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THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY 


BY MAISIE WARD, author of Gilbert K. Chesterton 


A “popular” book, the core of which is an essay on each of the fifteen Mys- 
teries. Every one is illustrated by a Fra Angelico picture, the appropriate 
passage from the Scriptures, and a prayer by Caryll Houselander. $2.50 


THE FLOWERING TREE 


BY CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


William Rose Benét says: “Miss Houselander brings something new and quite 
exciting to devotional poetry. ... This is a living and human book. Read it for 
yourself, even if you are an infidel, and you will be nourished by it.” $2.00 


e For Younger Readers e 


THE ADVENTURES NEW SIX O’CLOCK 
OF THE REDCROSSE SAINTS 
KNIGHT BY JOAN WINDHAM 


BY SISTER MARY CHARITINA, B.V.M. Delightful saints’ stories and pictures for five- 
é' to-ten-year-olds. $1.75 
The first book of Spenser’s Facrie Queene 
charmingly retold for children (8-12). 
Four-color illustrations, $3.00 


NORTHERN 
OUR LADY’S LICHTS 


FEASTS BY MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
BY SISTER MARY JEAN DORCY, O.P. : - 
An amazing account of 13th century mission- 


Eleven exquisite silhouettes and prose pieces aries and the miracles they wrought. (10-14) 
for the teen-age on Our Lady. $1.50 : Illustrated, $1.75 


At all bookstores 


SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 











THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
in all its glory... 


The Catholic Calendar...Prepared under the 
personal supervision of Rev. John J. 
Considine, M. M. and Rev. Albert 

5. Nevins of Maryknoll. 


in a new calendar format with a full page photograph printed opposite each week of 
the year, here is a portrayal of Catholic life in all parts of the world from the majestic 
splendor of Michelangelo's great Roman Basilica, St. Peter's, to the simplicity of a 
small mission chapel. Fifty-three outstanding photographs beautifully reproduced by 
photogravure, with ample space for personal notes, and a scriptural text providing a 
weekly thought, this is a practical and lovely gift. Already packed for mailing. $1.00 


ean ae one th ——FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE-——————-—~—-~—- 


s 
ESSENTIAL BOOKS OR YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER 
270 Madison Avenve, New York 16, N. Y. 








Please send me............... copies of THE CATHOLIC CALENDAR for which ! enclose $..........-.. 
NAME nd 
ADDRESS..... CITY. ZONE......... oS . 
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the meaning makes his pity more tep. 
der, his pride fierce and defiant—ye 
tender, too. He loves his race; and his 
love is seeded with piety. The reader 
must make concessions to unfamiliar 
Gaelic names and places. Those neces. 
sary concessions have been noted in re. 
views of Mr. Farren’s previous books, 
Once made, his poetry is an electrifying 
experience; it has the immediacy of 
everyman’s perceptions and conceptions 
refracted by an unusual talent. He writes 
better poetry than Miss Brooks and he 
has immeasurably more to say. 

ALBAN LYNCH, ©, 


AMERICA IS WEST 

Edited by John T. Flanagan. 677 

pages. Univ. of Minnesota Press. $3.75 
There is richness and variety in this 
compilation of Indian folklore, accounts 
by travelers and explorers, jhistorical 
writing, short stories, biographical vig. 
nettes, sketches, and poems, arranged 
under such headings as: the Indians, the 
middlewesterners, the river, woods, farm, 
frontier, small town, and city. The vol- 
ume is highly welcome to Americans 
who, without becoming narrowly nation- 
alistic, wish to become more aware ofa 
substantial regional culture that is 
eminently deserving of study. 

Some readers may question the editor's 
premise that traits of individualism, iso- 
lationism, self-reliance, and __ political 
intransigence dominate exclusively the 
literature of the middlewest. But they 
cannot deny that these characteristics 
are generously reflected in the selections 
and that, cumulatively, America Is West 
is a live and an exciting picture of a 
signally important area of the United 
States. 

The compiler has assembled eighty- 
four diversified writers who have con- 
tributed to the literature or have cele- 
brated. the life of “the great valley’: 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wis 
consin, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, and Nebraska. Not all 
of the states are equally represented, but 
the editor, professor of American Litera- 
ture at the University of Minnesota, has 
displayed an extensive appreciation of 
historical, social, and political forces by 
bringing together Lincoln, Father Hen- 
nepin, Frank Lloyd Wright, Dos Passos, 


Rélvaag, Carl Becker, Sherwood Ander . 


son, and others. 
ELIZABETH ANN MURPHY 


SHORT NOTICES 


HEADS ABOVE THE STARS. By Giles 
Staab, O.F.M. Cap. 171 pages. Frederick 
Pustet Company. $2.00. Father Giles makes 
no claim to being practical. He frankly 
admits that his book is written for dream- 
ers who want to keep their “heads above 
the stars.” But he is too modest about his 
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own achievement. Here are thirty-four es- 
says on the vitalizing realities which spark 
a Christian life—our dogmas, our hopes, our 
heroes, and our dreams. Although his head 
js above the stars, his feet are very definite- 
ly on the ground—the solid ground of faith 
and wisdom. A smartly written book for 
those dreamers who are the true realists. 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS. By Sister Mary 
Jean Dorcy, O.P. ror pages. Sheed and 
Ward. $1.50. There is much evidence of 
careful workmanship in this little book. As 
writer, theologian, and artist, Sister Mary 
Jean proves herself, not only competent, but 
unusually talented. Her simple meditations 
on the major events in Our Lady’s life are 
patterned upon the chaste restraint of the 
Gospel narrative itself; and the eleven 
charming silhouettes which illustrate her 
text could hardly be rivaled for. their art- 
ful blending of beauty, suggestiveness, and 
reverence. This should appeal to all those 
who fall within the category envisioned by 
the author when she dedicated her book 
“to you who love Our Lady.” 


EASTERN CATHOLIC WORSHIP. By 
Donald Attwater. 224 pages. The Devin- 
Adair Company. $2.50. Aimed at promoting 
a better understanding of the life and wor- 
ship of Oriental Catholics, Donald Att- 
water’s latest book supplies us with smooth 
translations of eight liturgies in which Holy 
Mass is celebrated: Byzantine, Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian, Maronite, Chal- 
dean, and Malabarese. All but three of these 
rites are represented by Catholics living in 
the United States. Hence those who have 
the opportunity to attend Mass offered in 
another rite will find this book very help- 
ful. This is not meant to be a scholarly 
work; it is a handbook which any layman 
interested in the liturgy can read with pride 
and profit. 


A PARTISAN GUIDE TO THE JEW- 
ISH PROBLEM. By Milton Steinberg. 308 
pages. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.00. 
When some people talk about the Jewish 
problem, they mean only the problem cre- 
ated for Gentile society by the mere exist- 
ence of Jewry. Sometimes they are so acutely 
aware of this problem that they throw clear 
thinking overboard and subscribe to shame- 
ful anti-Semitism. Rabbi Steinberg has a 
different notion of the Jewish problem; for 
him it means the sum total of adverse in- 
fluences and unhealthy psychic reactions 
Which Jews experience simply because they 
are Jews. He has straightforward words for 
both Jews and Gentiles. You may not agree 
with everything he says, but you can not 
help admiring the clarity, thoroughness, 
and courage with which he presents his 
views on a complex issue. 


REVIEWERS 

KATHERINE BreGY, Litt.D., dramatic and 
literary critic, is author of The Poets’ 
Chantry, 

Louisa D. Bytes, M.A., studied at the 
University of Perugia and now teaches at 
Dunbarton College, Washington, D. C. 

WittiAM F, MAsTERSON, S.J., recently re- 
turned from the Philippines, is Director of 


the Jesuit Philippine Mission Bureau, New 
York, 


“4 story of heroism, 
privation, faith and despair.” 
Lieut. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer 





Mark Tennien, Mary- 
knoll missioner and man of 
peace, was more dangerous 
to the Jap than any soldier. 
His job was to facilitate the 
work of the missions that 
had been lost to sight for 
many months; to bring news 
out; to smuggle in money 
and supplies somehow. The 
Japs offered $10,000 reward 
for his capture. This is the 
tale he lived to tell. $2.50 


CHUNGKING 
LISTENING POST 


By MARK TENNIEN 


IMustrated with 
48 photographs 
At your bookstore 
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As informal 


as the man 
himself 





AL SMITH 


AMERICAN 
by FRANK GRAHAM 


From political cronies, busi- 
ness associates and East Side 
neighbors of Al Smith, Frank 
Graham has collected the 
wealth of anecdotes that 
salt this warm and friendly 
biography. Never have the 
practical wisdom, the humor 
and the humanity of the 
“Happy Warrior” been so 
vividly portrayed as in Al 
Smith— American. 


at all bookstores @ $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM‘S SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 19 
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6-TUBE SUPER-HETERODYNE—BUILT-IN AERIAL 
BRAND NEW TABLE MODEL 


Rich hand rubbed walnut cabinet with 6 RCA Licensed 
Tubes and a 5” Heavy Duty PM Speaker—tremendous 
volume—hairline selectivity—outstanding tone. No aerial 
required, Each radio is packed in an air-cushioned car- 
ton, fully guaranteed and immediately shipped when 
your order is received. Rush your order today and be 
positive your radio is on its way tomorrow! Order Nowll 


Send 25°/, Deposit with Order. Balance C. O. D. 
104 5th Ave., Dept. S-1, New York 11, N. Y. 


ROYMART DISTRIBUTING CO, 






$2495 | A. 0D. 6. 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Repent in Haste by John P. Marquand 
>» Mr. Marquand gives us here a novel- 
ette about a war marriage. It is the 
story of a young Navy flier, Lt. James 
K. Boyden, as_related by a middle-aged 
war correspondent, William Briggs. 
Briggs first saw Boyden at a press con- 
ference in Pearl Harbor, then spent an 
evening with him, and later was for 
three weeks on the same ship. Boyden 
was an average, typical middle-class 
\merican in his early twenties, a good 
a steady, resilient fighting man, 
likable but mediocre, not so much be- 
wildered by the great and terrible 
events in which he was caught up as 
indifferent to them. 

Talking with Boyden, Briggs was able 
to reconstruct his background, to see it 
And the part of it most im- 
portant to Boyden as he told Briggs 
about himself, was Daisy. Daisy was the 
cute little number, blonde and ,unprac- 
tical, whom Boyden had met during his 
training period, married, and left in a 
flat in East Orange.’ Daisy had borne 
Boyden a son whom he had never seen. 
When Briggs was returning to the 
United States, Boyden asked him to 
visit his parents and Daisy. Briggs did 
this and discovered that cheap, flibber- 
tigibbet Daisy was “engaged” to another 
man: whom she intended marrying as 
soon as she could get a divorce. Back in 
the Pacific, Briggs cautiously broke this 
news to Boyden, only to find that the 
flier took it very calmly and began to 
talk about another cute little number 
he had just met at the U.S.O. 

This is a deceptively mild picture of 
more than one war marriage. Thousands 
of other names could be substituted for 
those of Boyden and Daisy. Perhaps 
more important than the story in the 
foreground, is the quietly grim repre- 
sentation of American thinking, ideals, 
conduct, folkways which is built up by 
deft, unobtrusive touches. Mr. Mar- 
quand has an alert and penetrating eye, 


pilot, 


vividly. 


an acute ear, a discriminating memory,’ 


and a rather terrifying ability to suggest, 
neatly and unmistakably, the signifi- 
cance of what he has seen and heard. 
Exceptionally well written, with glints 
of irony throughout, this short noyel 
also has the. merif,.of, expert constriic- 
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tion, save in the scéne of Briggs’ en- 
counter with Daisy, which somehow 
falters. It is an almost unbearably ‘sad 
book, the thoughtful will find, as was 
Mr. Marquand’s last, So Little Time, 
of which it might be an extension. 
(Little, Brown. $1.50) 


You and I by Myron Brinig 

> Mr. Marquand says so much in so 
few pages; Mr. Brinig says so little in 
so many pages—474, to be exact. “An 
incredibly rich book,” the publishers’ 
blurb calls You and I. Just plain in- 
credible is more like it. 

Claire and Eric Whitney are sepa- 
rated when their parents are killed. 
But Claire and Eric weren’t exactly 
brother and sister; in fact, Eric was the 
son of two other people but had been 
taken into their home and brought up 
as their own child by the Whitneys. In 
their years apart (they come together 
again—you knew that), all kinds of 
things happen to them. Claire has weird 
adventures in New York; Eric rambles 
all over the United States and parts of 
Europe, going from one fantastic sit- 
uation to another. Each almost links up 
his or her life with someone else. Claire 
thinks she loves a Latin concert singer, 
only to flee from him on their wedding 
day, principally, it seems, because his 
cousin has greasy hair and garlic-scented 
breath. Eric’s infatuation with a ballet 
dancer evaporates when it becomes evi- 
dent that, with her, dancing comes first. 
Finally, in the old homestead, the two 
are reunited. “ ‘Good-bye, youth,’ Eric 
said. . . . ‘Why hello! Hello!.’” Sounds 
like a wrong number. 

At any rate, itis a conventional and 
uninspired number, laboriously sophis- 
ticated and naturalistic, full of strong 
language, strange people, and _ sensa- 
tional scenes. The writing is pedestrian, 
as befits a novel which is something of 
a travel book. 

(Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00) 


Prater Violet by Christopher Isherwood 
> It is doubtful that Mr. Isherwood’s 
book will be popular with those who 
ask of a novel only that it be a good, 
long, romantic “read.” But it could 
profitably be _ studied by long- 
bdel of 


to woy 14 


succinctness and precision. It is savage, 
satiric, self-righteous while seeming to 
be self-deprecatory. Simultaneously hil. 
arious and poignant, it is marked by a 
deep, dark streak of nihilism. 

One of the principal characters is the 
author himself. Without warning or 
opportunity to demur, he is roped into 
the motion picture business as a writer 
of dialogue. He is to assist Friedrich 
Bergmann, a brilliant, temperamental 
Viennese film director. Bergmann is a 
genuine creative artist in the cinematic 
field, a fascinating and outrageous man, 
imaginative and articulate to a formid. 
able degree. Plunged into English film. 
dom, he is a distinctly alien figure, bit- 
terly aware of the meretriciousness of 
the derivative musical picture (about 
imperial Vienna) he is making while 
Europe’s agony is beginning. The mad, 
labyrinthine world of the studios is 
sharply drawn, and the contrast be- 
tween its concentration on the artificial 
and the world’s gradual succumbing to 
violence is well stated. 

It is repeatedly suggested in this tech- 
nically superior novel that life has no 
meaning, that one can bear to go on 
living only by achieving a balance of 
tensions. In view of this, one wonders 
how the author can be so sure of his 
political and social views and why such 
things should matter anyway in the 
midst of a _ hopeless, unintelligible 
muddle. 

(Random House. $2.00) 


Gold in the Streets by Mary Vardoulakis 
> Miss Vardoulakis is the latest winner 
of the Intercollegiate Literary Fellow. 
ship. The first was Maureen Daly, au- 
thor of Seventeenth Summer. Miss Daly's 
novel set a standard to which none of 
her successors has measured up, but 
Miss Vardoulakis comes nearest to equal- 
ing the first winner's perception, sen 
sitivity, and skill. 

Of. Greek ancestry, she is telling of 
Greeks who came to a New England 
mill town in 1906. Her story opens in 
the countryside of Crete. Drawing a 
colorful and appealing picture of this 
primitive, poverty-stricken area, she sets 
against it the people who are to figure 
in her narrative. Chief among these is 
young George Vardas, who has to work 
hard to wring a living from the soil, 
must supply dowries for his two sisters, 
wants to get married himself, and is 
engaged in a feud with a malevolent 
cousin. In the hope of acquiring money 
quickly, he comes to the United States. 
The change is radical; the promised 
riches do not materialize; but.the com- 
pany of his transplanted countrymen 
and the brightening prospect of the 
marriage he wishes, serve to compensate 
him for his disappointment. 

After, starting off very promisingly, 
the story peters out in a loosely con- 
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nected series of incidents without drive 
or climax. Gifted though she is, Miss 
Vardoulakis still has much to learn about 
the architecture of a novel. She will do 
better than this. 

(Dodd, Mead. $2.50) 


Days and Nights by Konstantine 
Simonov 
p A best seller in the USSR, Mr. 


Simonov’s novel of the defense of Stal- 
ingrad, translated by Joseph Barnes, is 
already well on its way to being a best 
seller here. It does not attempt to be 
a panoramic account of the long, epic 
action, but is restricted to a small focus, 
concentrating on a little group of off- 
cers and men, the principal one being 
young Captain Saburov. Saburov, who 
had wanted to be a teacher of history, 


finds himself in a responsible position in. 


the battle. In the midst of the fierce, 
prolonged fighting, he has an opportu- 
nity to meet and fall in love with a little 
nurse, and their story, tender but rather 
pale, is woven into the large, bleak fa- 
bric of the struggle. 

For all its length, this is more a 
scenario than a fully developed novel. 
Interesting, it is not gripping, except in 
isolated episodes. Moving along smooth- 
ly, it plumbs no depths. It is simple be- 
cause it adheres faithfully to the official 
propaganda line (as in the picture of 
the traitor) and the canons of Soviet 
literature (as in the careful obeisances 
to Stalin). Tolstoy certainly has no chal- 
lenger here. 

(Simon and Schuster. $2.75) 


Judd Rankin’s Daughter by Susan Glas- 
pell 

> Frances Mitchell, the central figure in 
Miss Glaspell’s painstakingly written but 
inconclusive novel set in New York, 
Provincetown, and Iowa, is the daugh- 
ter of a rambunctious Iowa editor, old 
Judd Rankin, who is fanatically devoted 
to the Middle West and a determined 
isolationist. She is the wife of Len Mit- 
chell, a steady, dispassionate, courageous 
liberal, who disagrees totally with his 
father-in-law’s views. She is the mother 
of Judson Mitchell, who comes home 
from jungle fighting in the Pacific radi- 
cally changed so that he is out of sym- 
pathy with his parents and unreachable 
by them. Thus, Frances finds both her 
father and son pitted against her hus- 
band. A valiant and resourceful woman, 
if ever there was’ one, she effects a re- 
conciliation all around, assisted by the 
memory of an extraordinary lady called 
Cousin Adah. There are some excellent 
Scenes in this novel of conflicting ideas 
and loyalties, but often it is hard to 
know what it is all about, so tenuous 
and indirect is Miss Glaspell’s method 
of handling her story, so ill-defined the 
factors on which the climax turns. 
(Lippincott. $2.50) 








Survived 
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“Alexander Barmine’s autobiography is 
unquestionably the most important per- 
sonal document that has come out of 
Stalin’s Russia. It is the story of a man 
who was brought up on the Revolution, 
who served it for twenty years in the 
Red Army and the diplomatic field, but 
who was proscribed in 1937 at the time 
of the wholesale purges and made a hair- 
breadth escape... There is no other book 
which takes us, as this does, inside the 
closed world of Soviet officialdom and 
lets us see how an honest man thinks 
and feels about the development of mod- 
ern Russia.”—Edmund Wilson. 


SE 
At all bookstores $3.75 
IE 


G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS 
2 West 45th St., N.Y. 19 














“Its surpassing beauty over all other 
English versions is at once apparent 
and will doubtless supplant them 
all.”—Exfension. 


WHITFORD-KLEIN VERSION 


The Imitation 
of Christ 


From the first edition of an English 
translation made c. 1540 by RICHARD 
WHITFORD. 


Edited with an _ Introduction by 
EDWARD J. KLEIN. 
Library edition... $3.00 
Pocket edition.... $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Musical 
LIGHTED 
CHURCH 


Quaint church, frosted white with 
transparent red windows electrically 
from inside. Hidden music box 
Night”’. Size 11'4x5'2x16”. 


realistic, 
lighted 
box plays “Silent 


Luminous 


NATIVITY 
SET 


“—¢2 


Delight for children, Joy for grownups .. . 
the figures of this new nativity set giow in 
the dark! ae set twelve 5” figures 
Box of 21 Exquisite Religious 
Christmas Cards....69¢ postpaid 





EDWARD O'TOOLE 
COMNYOU iY INC. 


New York’s Leading Religious Goods Store 
65 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















—A New Pamphlet— 
THE BEST PART 


is a short explanation of the nature and method 
of mental prayer. Treating prayer as a conver. 
sation with God and as a means of "tuning in" 
to hear Him speaking to us, it deals with the 
civerse roles of the intellect, will, and phantasy. 
vo problem of distractions is handled wi 
ski 

Copies may be obtained from the author. 
Single copies: !0c $7.00 per hundred 


(Rev.) Father Benjamin, C.P. 
St. Joseph's Manedtery 








3800 Frederick Ave. Baltimore 29, Md. 
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A Partial Leok at 
the Contents 
e Childhood, early educa| 
tion college days. e 
Steps to the -altor and 
the path of promotion. 
e Nuncio at Munich—the 
struggles for peace. e 
Pacelli as Cardinal and 
Vatican Secretary of State. 
e Concordat with Ger- 
many and the fight against 
Nazfism. ¢ Papal Legate 
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THE FIRST Complete ~ionertn 


Here, for the first time, is one of the most 
fascinating and inspiring stories ever told. It 
is the little-known life story of Eugenio Pacelli 
whe became an eminent scholar, a renowned 
diplomat and, as Pius XII, the saintly Pope 
and spiritual leader of 350,000,000 people. You 


priesthood, his rise as Nuncio, Cardinal and, 
later, his dramatic coronation as Pius XII. It 
is a story so thrilling, so very informative, so 
timely, that you will scarcely want to put it 
down once you begin it. Mail coupon NOW. 


ius Xil 


through his 






Full-color portrait 
Price: $3 
Indexed 


LIFE OF POPE 
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i <a an. Wi iieeme. 0 | Dept. 9. 660 indaan Ave., sted York 21, N. Y. 
Election to the Papacy. e | Please send me prompily ........ copies of THE 
| Pius XII as Sovereign LIFE OF POPE ius. xi, by Charles Hugo 

Pontiff, King and “Pope | Doyle, @ $3. 
of Peace.” @ Pius XII as D0 ! enclose $................ in payment. (We poy 
foe of Fascisni, Naziism | postage.) 
and Atheistic Communism. 0 Send C. O. D., plus few cents charges 
“The t is a warm and ] 
dramatic s' of Pope Pius NAME ais 
XML” REV. URBAN NAGLE, (I 
O.P. Editor of “The Holy | ADDRESS 
Nome Journal.” 

> 272 PAGES @ 1 CITY, STATE 
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BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 

No Studies, No Tuition Required 

Join our active and contemplative Society if you wish 
to consecrate yourself to God as a Lay Brother, devoting 

ur life to prayer and work in the peace and quiet of the 
monastery. 

If you know a trade, place it in the service of God! If 
you are not skilled in a trade, we shall be glad to teach you 
one. Develop what is good in you for God’s Cause! Write 
to the address below saying you want to become a Brother 
and tell us something about yourself, indicating age, health, 
education etc, 

VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 
Society of the Divine Savior St. Nazianz, Wis. 





The Hospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


The Hospitalier pases. founded by St. John of 
im 1537, have, during all these years 
tered to the sick and 


sirous 

the Religious Life, to be of very valuable service to 
the Church and society, because this Religious Order 
embraces every form of — Action. Further par- 


ticulars may be obtained from the Superior Provincial, 


|~at the Monastery and Novitiate of St. John of God, 








2025 West Adams Boulevar4, Telephone—Los — 
7, California. In the East: Ha Hall, 
Mass. 

















The Holy Family Fathers 
of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept graduates of elementary schools 
and men of character, even of advanced 
age, who desire to become Missionaries of 
the Holy Family. Missions at home and 
abroad. Please indicate your age and studies 
so far pursued. 

Address the Very Rev. Superior 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


—_ to wo dete Men and Boys the opportu- 
or the Order. Lack of Funds 
the a hn Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 


Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Pn Fo Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 








Pikesvillen (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











Christ’s Medical Corps Needs 


Recruits 


i] HE ALEXIAN BROTHERS serve as a medical unit _in Christ’s Army of Religious. 
i] Detailed to conduct hospitals for men and boys, the Brothers, through silent example 
|| and active charity, give spiritual aid to souls. 

| Young men of courage will find the fulfilment of their vocational ideal in the life of an 
| | Alexian Brother. Recruits e ~ on to par- 


ticipate in this great work of mercy are 
urged to communicate with the — — 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
108 James Blvd. 


NOVITIATE 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 

















Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become 


and are willing to work as members of the Society 
write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham 
N. Y. Please give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 
Srothers do not study or teach. They help in . Saae concerns in the colleges 
or on the foreign missions. 
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priests but feel called to Religious life 
Jesus, are invited to 
New York 58, 




















Austria and Versailles 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have read Mr. Thomas Kernan’s account 
of conditions in Austria as published in the 
October issue of THE SicN. The troubles 
of Austria date from the treaty of Versailles 
after the first World War. Wilson, Clemen- 
ceau, and Lloyd George, especially the two 
latter, hated the Roman Catholic Church 
and I have no doubt that this was their 
principal reason for tearing the old Empire 
of Austria-Hungary apart, as it was at that 
time the oldest and most Catholic power in 
Europe. As a consequence Austria was un- 
able to recover and never will be able to 
improve her condition until the old lines 
of that Empire are restored. 

Germany, which was the principal ag- 
gressor, was practically left intact, and I 
have no doubt, Lloyd George and his Eng- 
lish friends, including the royal family, saw 
to this. 

PETER WYNNE 

New York City 


Editorials 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to congratulate you on the edi- 
torial page of THE SIGN for November; both 
the editorial “Dealing with a Dictatorship” 
and the paragraphs in “Current Fact and 
Comment” dealing with the Strike Crusade 
and the postwar position of. industry -are 
interesting and instructive. What a pity it 
is that so.few. writers are able or willing to 
discuss the infinitely important and com- 
plex problems of this postwar period with 
calm objectivity and fairness. I only wish 
that your magazine had a wider circulation.: 

PAUL FULLER, JR. 

New York City 


“Molders of Opinion” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

When are you going to publish “Mold- 
ers of Opinion” in book form? That series 
was one of the best services THE Sicn could 
have done for the world at large. Continue 
to expose the virus of the sick intelligentsia 
that infects our fellow Americans with their 
insincerity, lies, and nonsense, I welcome 
THE SIGN with open arms as it Comes to me 
each month. God bless your noble, fearless, 
patemmaee crusade for truth. 

Rev. AGNELLO J. ANGELINI 

New Columbus, Nesquehoning, Pa. 
Eptror’s NOTE: 

Molders of Opinion is now available in 
book form. Please refer to the notice on 
the inside front cover. 
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Proper Support 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the November issue of THE Sicn the 
letter signed by G.W.B. of New York City, 
requesting the cancellation of his subscrip- 
tion, excited my deepest resentment. The 
reason for this request was stated to be “that 
shameful article on Franco the Butcher and 
Spain, in the October issue, containing half 
truths and suppositions which do not con- 
tribute to democratic thinking,” etc. 

If ever anyone needed to be a subscriber 
of THE SIGN, Mr. G.W.B. is just that man. 
It is quite evident that he has already im- 
bibed too freely at the fount of Communistic 
propaganda and the information which he 
js receiving from this source has been ac- 
cepted without sifting the truth from false- 
hoods. It would be impossible for anyone 
halfway fairminded to think of writing such 
an infamous letter. Mr. G.W.B. apparently 
seems unmindful of the fact that the liter- 
ature he has been reading has already done 
its damaging work and he probably has al- 
ready been infected with the deadly virus 
of Communism. 

Mr. G.W.B. writes of Franco as being a 
butcher, implying that he has committed 
acts of inhuman violence against his own 
countrymen who were his opponents in the 
civil war which caused so much misery in 
Spain. Mr. G.W.B. seemingly does not know 
that hundreds, if not thousands, of priests 
and nuns were outraged and murdered and 
that innumerable churches and convents 
wete wantonly destroyed by the Communist- 
inspired rabble. Why is it that their hate 
is always directed ‘against those who have 
consecrated their lives to the service of God? 
Is it not for the same reason that the 
churches in Russia were closed—hatred of 
God and his laws? 

Believing that words of commendation 
mean nothing unless they are backed up by 
the proper support, and in order to offset 
the cancellation of the subscription of Mr. 
G.W.B., I am enclosing a check covering 
three subscriptions to THE SIGN for one year. 

ALPHONSE SCHNEIDFRHAHN 

St. Louis, Mo, 


Netherlands Indies 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

By a lucky coincidence the February 
number of your magazine came into my 
hands; that is, being a member of ‘the Cath- 
olic Central Library, I borrowed the num- 
ber. And “how surprised I was on reading 
that letter of the Dutch priest, “Colonial 
Policy.” (By Rev. A. E. Boers, pp. 384-385.) 

This letter is a proof to me that even a 
Dutch Catholic and a priest as well can’t be 
objective if it concerns “his” colony. What 
the Dutch priest is trying to tell is Dutch 
truth. And as Dutch gold is by no means 
genuine gold and Dutch courage genuine 
courage, so is this truth only a half-truth 
and therefore very misleading. 

He acknowledges: “It is, of course, quite 
true that ‘all European countries acquired 
their colonies in a manner and for motives 
which were either entirely wrong or at least 
Vitiated by brutality and greed.” 

But nevertheless he infers: “It does not 
follow that therefore they are necessarily 
wrong now in maintaining their connections 
with their overseas territories.” 
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WINTER ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM 


THE NEWMAN BOOhSHOP 


Catholic Booksellers and Publishers 





THE THIRD DAY by Arnold Lunn. 
In his defense of the Resurrection Mr. Lunn takes 
nothing for granted but gives proof of every stage 
in the argument. This is the only single volume 
that brings together all the evidence for and against 
this cardinal dogma of Christianity. 


December 1 $2.75 


SERMON OUTLINES 
by Rev. William R. O'Connor; with an introduc- 
tion by Archbishop Spellman. 
Ap: sermonettes to help the busy priest. 
Paper $1.25; cloth $2.25 


THE PRACTICE OF THE 

PRESENCE OF GOD 

by Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection; trans- 

lated by Sister Mary David, S§.S.N.D., College of 

Notre Dame of Maryland. 

A new translation of a well-known Christian to. 
2 2 


HOLINESS FOR ALL 

by Norbert Robichaud, D.D., Archbishop of Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, ‘ : 

A strong sore to the Catholic laity for the sanc- 
tification of their lives. Paper 75¢; cloth $1.50 


THE HISTORY OF 

RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY 

by Robert Hugh Benson. 

A fictionalized biography of the English mystic, 
Venerable Richard Rolle. $2.25 


HOW TO MEDITATE 

44 Rev. John P. Roothaan, twenty-first general of 
the Society of Jesus, translated from the original 
Latin by Louis J, Publ, S.J. $1.25 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF 
FATHER LOUIS LALLEMANT, S.J. 

with an account of his life by Father Champion, S.J. 
A collection of the maxims and instructions-of this 
great French spiritual director. $3.00 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT 

by Rev. Lorenzo Scupoli. 

A newly revised translation of the famous “a 
j j 2.00 


treatise Combattimento spirituale, 


KYRIE ELEISON 

compiled by Benjamin F. Musser. 
Two hundred litanies gathered from Christian liter- 
ature, with an historico-liturgical introduction and 
notes, December $2.50 


MODERN THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
by R. P. Phillips, D.D., M.A., Professor of Phit- 
osophy, St. John's Seminary, Wonersh, First Amer- 
scan e@ition, 

“By far the best introduction to Thomist philoso- 
phy in the English language that has, as yet, to 
our knowledge, appeared.""—-Blackfriars. 

2 vols. ecember $7.50 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 

ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 

translated from the critical edition of P. Silverio de 
Santa Teresa by E. Allison Peers. 

The first American edition of Peers’ excellent trans- 
lation of this great Catholic mystic and doctor 6f 
the Church. 

3 vols, December $15.00 


THE ROMAN MARTYROLOGY 
A new translation from the latest Latin edition, by 
Rev. Joseph B. Collins, Ph.D., Catholic University, 
and Rev. Raphael J. Collins. December 1 $4.00 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE 
LIFE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by Edmund F. cone e S.J., Professor of Sacred 
Scripture, Heythrop College, England. 
December $3.25 
LORD SHREWSBURY, PUGIN AND 
THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
by Denis Gwynn. 
This book, which incidentally describes the whole 
Catholic revival in England from a new angle, is a 
tribute to the joint efforts of these three remarkable 
Catholic laymen, Shrewsbury, Pugin, and Phillips. 
December $2.75 
A MYSTIC UNDER ARMS: 
MICHAEL CARLIER, O.C.S.0O. 
by Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 
A study of Lt. Michael Carlier, 1891-1917, Trap- 
pist monk-soldier renowned for heroism both in the 
cloister and on the battlefield, by an experienced 
psychologist and student of mysticism. 
December 


$1.50 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Maryland - 
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FELLOWS, give 
your country a 
"BEST" service! 


Train boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
Only such moke and keep a 
country **GOODI"' 


Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
specialize in this servicel 


If sincerely interested in 
being a Religious Brother 


High School Graduates, 
High School Students, WRITE TO 


a rg ——- Reverend Brother Recruiter 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 








(up to age of 23) METUCHEN, New Jersey 














VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Candidat king admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 














The Religious Hospitalers 


of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 


‘Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 
aga 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

















The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 














Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 


YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter 


the Religious Life 
and devote their time and energy to the care of 
the sick in hospitals may join the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. For particulars write to: 
Mother Provincial, Mount Alverno Convent, 
Warwick, N. Y., Sister Superior, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, E. 142nd St., New York, or to St. Michael's 
Hospital, Newark, New Jersey. 




















BOOKMARK 
GREETING 





“#0 men of Good will” 


Give this Bookmark as your 
Ehristmas Remembrance 


Perpetual and personal. ¢ Christ- 
mas greeting goes on through the 


seasons when it goes on a Woven 
Bookmark-Greeting. 

Useful as it is decorative, this un- 
usual Bookmark is woven from fine 
ayon (not printed ribbon, cellu- 

io id, nor paper). Immortal words are 
worked in with the lasting beauty of 
embroidery, 

Woven Bookmarks (114 x 6 in.) 
come detachably mounted on attrac- 
tive folders in which you write your 
IT 1essage, 

Christmas time—any time—with 

the turning of a page, Woven Book- 
marks repeat your sentiments. 

them on every occasion—a Woven 
Bookmark-Greeting makes a wel- 


come keepsake. 
$1.50 per doz. 


15¢ each 
Buy fron your Catholic 
Goo House or Stores 


where Greeting Cards are sold. 











pep PoPutar 
mer me §=SUBJECTS 






Treasured religious 
and patriotic passages like 
Our Father, Hail Mary, 
Sacred Heart My Rosary 

Pledge to U. S. Flag. "Golden Rule. 


QUALITY WEAVING CO., 5545 Devon St, Phila. 38, Pa, 








Spices ° BDlauoring Extracts 


Teaa > M. ayoumaise 
Mustards 


McCORMICK & COMPANY, INC 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Li women Gotemes ¢ & devote their lives to the 

of C t’s afflicted poor are earn- 


| invited to write to Yt Mother Superior 
t ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 


MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates noe magenay in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory o the Sacred Heart in y home or foreign 
missions are invited to write 
Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 








BE A CATECHIST SISTER 


OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 
vous Gonmeaiy with large peony Bite 
ng Religion, visiting end works of 

tate age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 




















They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


50d. One who has the right 
ntention of dedicating his life 
the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, If. 




















THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the ation of the gentile Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
—- be lends itself to the varied talents and 

the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life > the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of a devote yourself to domestic yee ? 

Write to Mother M. Ottilia, ~~ 1 D. s.. St. Mary’ 


aukee, W - 
consin, who receive: 
of the Sisters of the ivine Savior. 

















HAVE YOU A DARING 4 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT e@ 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 








SISTERS OF REPARATION 
" of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendiess may write to 
REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 

143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 

















THE + SIGN 


He seems to overlook the fact that those 
“connections” are not at all for the benefit 
of the peoples concerned, nor even for the 
benefit of the “have-nots” in Europe, but 
mainly and purely on behalf of the proper. 
tied classes. He seems to overlook the fact 
that until the invasion of the East Indies 
we still couldn’t get a university or a Par. 
liament in the true sense of the word, al. 
though after World War I we were prom- 
ised it. 

It seems that this Reverend Father is not 
at all conscious of the fact that for more 
than twenty years there has existed in Indo. 
nesia (“Dutch” East Indies) a strong na- 
tionalist movement, which has been propa- 
gated throughout. the archipelago. 

Of course the Dutch Government has 
brought some improvements in the condi- 
tions of the peoples concerned, but don’t 
ask how long it took the Dutch to get so 
far. And don’t ask why they are doing it. 

Melbourne, Australia IGNAcius SALIM 


Agrarian Reform 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

It seems to be a common peacetime de- 
mand of the farmers in the recent warring 
countries for the easier ownership of land. 
They claim that large tracts are owned by 
noble families and it is difficult to change 
the system. 

What does the great Leo XIII say on this 
question as a solution? “If working people 
can be encouraged to look forward to ob- 
taining a share in the land, the consequence 
will be that the gulf between vast wealth 
and sheer poverty will be bridged over and 
the respective classes will be brought nearer 
to one another. A further consequence will 
result in the greater abundance of the fruits 
of the earth. Men always work harder and 
more readily when they work on that which 
belongs to them; nay, they learn to love the 
very soil that yields, in response to labor 
of their hands, not only food to eat but an 
abundance of good things for themselves, 
and those that are dear to them.” 

WILLIAM J. HANIFIN 

Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


Luther and Hitler 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Some time ago you published a letter 
from a non-Catholic who took exception to 
your having referred in an editorial to 
Martin Luther as the prototype of Adolf 
Hitler. 

A book is now published by a German 
Lutheran, named Peter F. Wiener, entitled 
Martin Luther, Hitler’s Spiritual Ancestor 
(Hutchinson, London and New York) in 
which the true character of Luther is laid 
bare. The author quotes copiously from 
Luther’s own writings, and from his Table 
Talk, published by a few of his devoted dis- 
ciples. The revelations made in this book 
(some of them hitherto unpublished) are 
shocking. The author asserts that there are 
other passages so obscene, so loathsome, and 
so blasphemous that they cannot be pub- 
lished in the English language. 

Mr. Wiener, who is at present a master 
of Stowe Public School in England, deserves 
much credit for his honesty, his love of 
truth, and his courage in blasting pent-up 
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prejudice in order to spread the truth, and 
make it known where it is much needed. 

Hitler had great admiration for Luther. 
In one of his speeches (Hitler’s Speeches, 
edited by N. H. Baynes) he said, “I do in- 
sist on the certainty that sooner or later, 
once we hold power, Christianity will be 
overcome and the German Church estab- 
lished. Yes, the German Church, without a 
Pope and without a Bible; and Luther, if 
he. could be with us, would give us his 
blessing.” 

The Very Rev. W. R. Inge of London, 
who belongs to what is considered over here 
to be one of the most respectable of the 
many sects into which the followers of 
Luther are divided, is quoted by the author 
as having written in The Church of Eng- 
land Newspaper of Aug. 4, 1944: “I am more 
and more convinced that the worst evil 
genius of that country (Germany) is not 
Hitler or Bismarck or Frederick the Great, 
but Martin Luther. . . . There is little to be 
said for this coarse and foul-mouthed leader 
of a revolution.” 

The Nazis claimed Luther as their spir- 
itual father. Alfred Rosenberg said: “It 
was Luther, we must understand, who be- 
gan to Germanize Christianity. National So- 
cialism must complete the process.” 

The author says on page nine: “I person- 
ally believe that the real roots of National 
Socialism go down to the reformer, Martin 
Luther, who seems to me more of a political 
demagogue than a religious reformer.” 

Co. Cavan, Ireland Francis J. MCCABE 


Magazines for the Philippines 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


Just the other day I received an urgent 
appeal from the rector of San Beda College 
in Manila for old copies of our popular 
Catholic magazines. They would like to 
have them to counteract the growing cor- 
rupt literature that is falling into the hands 
of the youth since our American “pulp 
sewers” are opened again in that direction. 

Now that we have liberated the Filipinos 
from the Japs, let us not allow them to fall 
victims to a gteater evil—the loss of their 
souls. Would you appeal to your readers 
to send some of their old copies of THE 
Sicn directly to them, or to me for for- 
warding? 

I am sure this act of charity will do more 
good even than the sending of money to 
tebuild churches. If we help the younger 
generation to keep its Faith, they will take 
care of the rebuilding of the churches them- 
selves. I was a missionary there myself for 
ten years, and I know what a great influ- 
ence American literature can be for good 
or for evil to the youth of the Philippines. 

(REV.) ARTHUR J. MALIN, S.V.D. 
 Techny, Til. 

The Manila address is Very Rev. W. Rojo, 
O0.S.B., San Beda Convent, Manila, P.I. 








MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. ° 


ANNHURST COLLEGE 


R.F.D. 2, Putnam, Conn. 


Accredited ey 
Conducted by the Sisters of Holy Ghost 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
Pre-Medical, Teacher ee, | 
tion for Social Service, 
Music and Painting. 

















IMMACULATA 42,2ccredited Catholic Insti- 


Providence of St; Maty-of- 

JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident and Day 

COLLEGE ieee Asch ateenntet 

minal courses in E Home Grafts, 

Washington, D. C. pesqetentel Science, General, 
SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparato 

Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Box 25 














MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Le of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 

m to West coast; ——— and So. 

fae. cal, and Busin courses— 

GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle Btates J Association 

and Maryland. All aed sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and p 


Address: re Box H, 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Liberal Arts, Music, Pre-technician, 

Pre-nursing, General and Medical 

Secretarial Curricula leading to 
Associate in Arts Diploma. 











REGIS COLLEGE sassccrtens 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 
For catalog: Address the Registrar 














Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 














DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: » Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade thro 
School, meeting war and ee 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. (+) regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. C—slleey, con- 
venient. Catalog. 
Rev. BrorHer BRENDAN 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. I., N. ¥. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School artments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink 
Address Directress 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “fer'vc'* 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for aaa Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 




















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
For the higher education of women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Saanie 
with the Catholic University of America. Registered by 
the University of the State of New York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Resident and non-resiaent s.udents 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 














SIENA HEIGHTS wiciex 

MICHIGAN 

A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Fully Accredited. C: 
Bachelor 
Commercial Education, Home 
——n Dramatics ~~ 
Work. —_y B. EY Opportunities 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., 2. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In coo 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


poaipe aera Pa. 


Conducted ty Ge Religious of the 

Ha cated under ue ee of 
corpora’ e! 

— etd poe to coin Degrees in Arts, 

Scien For resident and non-resident 

students. “situated ¢ heen 7} from Philadelphia 

on the Main Line of the 


Address Registrar 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, medical technology, teacher training, 
music. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 

















MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


‘Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 


























Dear Members, 
In the name of our Mission- 
aries in China I wish you a 
"Merry Christmas"! May you 
have divine grace in abun- 
dance, peace and gladness 
of heart. 

The Christmas Club continues 
to inspire people to Mission 
Action! God bless you. 


Ty, Comantcietial OFA 


Dear Fr. Emmanuel: 
The back cover letter of 
the November issue of THE 
SIGN jolted me into serious 
thought. I have school 
chums Missionaries in 
China. Frankly, I had for- 
gotten these heroic ac- 
quaintances..I suppose, 
like many Catholics, I took 
it for granted that the 
Church in some unknown man- 
ner carried on_mission ac- 
tivities despite the disin- 
terestedness of lay’ people. 
THE SIGN'S letter, and re- 
cent newspaper articles 
portraying the march of 
Godliness across the world, 
made me,.conscious of my 
faithlessness. If Catholics 
in the United States had 
been as generous toward 
Missionaries as we have 
been in supporting various 
war relief projects, the 
Church in China would be, 
no doubt, bétter able to 
combat the godless forces 
assaulting China today. 
Missionaries are returning 
to their labors in foreign 
lands. May the enclosed 
donation be useful to them. 
A New Friend 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- a 
mas bank and enroll me in your ® 
Christmas Club for Christ. 
Name 
Street 


ee 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














Offers A.B. and B.S, Degre 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. BL New York 63, N. Y¥. 
esa D BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Mecredited by the Association of American Universities 


Campus One half hour from 
agedering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 
Address Secretary 








a, 





SETON HILL COLLEGE SA¥XiinKe 





GREENSBURG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 








St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Co-educational Day School 
High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- tain air. Mental, drug, and _ contagious 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 





ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT 20°y\""., 
Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu 
on with attractive grounds for convales- 
Guiienes hee GINEe cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
cases' not admitted. 
Address Sister Superior 











Address: The Registrar 
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Christmas Gift Subscriptions to The Bign 


PLEASE ENTER THE FOLLOWING SUBSCRIPTIONS: 











I Gel cht asccehs tasuvanissauvsianpanssediteteciintcoseincbanvinieneaid ONE YEAR [] 
AEST SEs BER ER RD THREE YEARS [] 
Gi ssitiisinrnrasincvresiirasenisoscntssnensseneyenssabesshontetes NI si ssacaetnhciansntosinterceois 

atten caats toch ercersersptorrvine ropahsntbelAresdnsthvescedlvcseninbl ONE’ YEAR [] 
A ARN nc ahi. tiie taht casinos braesapunecnanprinccaseninehen THREE YEARS [] 









nasa oceacsrecatnniacedeeenenpassoowabsaldascodoniveetvnpebneiocks ONE YEAR [] 
EE ala ncicO ats Dithcectsackisteysconensnapendanrensesaoneneneneaies THREE YEARS [] 
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I iii cibsdansinondiaaihiedtaioigels as cacpasatsbeapshevencosvoncnsstnntceninnbent ONE YEAR [] 
I dai Lied cigsiusvesehennaonaenesphaiesbibsobadinnhdepeesiosanigs THREE YEARS [] 
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RATES GIVEN ON BACK COVER 
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A Penny Club for 
A Christmas Gift 
To Christ 


God gave the world a Saviour as His Christ: 
mas Gift to all mankind. You can help our 
Missionaries bring that same Divine Gift to 
those who do not know Christ, by joining 
our Christmas Club for Christ. 


It's the simplest thing in the world to save 
a penny. It's so easy that it seems scarcely 
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worth the bother. Nevertheless our Christ- 
mas Club for Christ has made it worth while 
by saving several thousand dollars each 
year for our Missionaries in China. 


And it is really very little bother. Join the 
Club by sending in the application on page 
64. Then just keep your mite box handy for 
your extra pennies. 


The Passionist Missionaries 


The Sign Union City, N. J. 
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Stop Those 
Christmas ile W orries 


Here's How 3 


Order Christmas gift subscriptions to THE SIGN. 
You can do your shopping right at home by send- 


APA SAFE IAFAFA: 


ing subscriptions to THE SIGN as your Christmas 


presents. 


THE SIGN is an ideal gift for all who are interested in what is going on 
in the world today and enjoy good reading. A gift subscription is a mark 
of your own good taste and will prove acceptable to friends. relatives. 


business associates, students. teachers. priests. and Sisters. 


A gift subscription to THE SIGN is a present with a future. Each month 
for a year it will bring a remembrance of your thoughtfulness, a renewal 


of your good wishes. 


We shall send a beautiful Christmas card in your name to each one 


receiving a gift subscription. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year . . ce » & soe 
a 


Three one-year subscriptions. . . 5.00 


A gift subscription coupon will be found 
on the last page of this issue. Please fill out 
clearly and mail to us at your earliest con- 


venience. 


THE SIGN Union City, New Jersey 
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